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GREAT BRITAULN. 


Statistics of population. The population of Eng- 
land in 1841 was 14,995,138, showing an increase in 
ten years of ten and one half percent. The popula- 
tion of England in 1770 was about 7,000,000. The 

opulation of Ireland is 8,175,124, of which num- 
ber 6,427,712 are Romanists. The increase in Ire- 
jand for ten years was only about 5 per cent. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. An able (English) mem- 
ber of parliament, Mr. C. Buller, delivered on the 
lithult., a speech to his constituents, in which he 
expressed the full belief that ‘throughout the world 
there does not exist such alienation of one people 
from another as exists between the Irish and the 
English.” And he asked, ‘Can we exist with one- 
third of our great nation thus alienated, seeing the 
position of England with Europe and the world? Is 
it not a prospect frightful to any man who loves his 
country? Should we jose any time in removing, if 
possible, the causes of the evil?” In fact, Ireland is 
amore formidable danger for Great Britain than 
slavery for our southern states, or radicalism for the 
French monarchy, and, on the British side, the en 
tente cordiale between the cabinets of London and 
Paris can have no stronger motive than the total ab- 
stinence of the French government from tampering 
with the Irish disaffection. 

PopuLATION OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS oF Great Bri- 
rain. ‘The following is the population of the principal 
cities and towns of Great Briain, by the census of 1841, 
coinpiled froin the recently published retarns: 

Males. Females. Persons, 
London, including West- 


minster & Southwark 876,955 936,720 1,873,676 


Manchester 141,857 153,336 | 296.183 
Liverpool 137,753 143,723 236.487 
Glasgow 130,475 143,846 274,325 
Birmingham 88.75% 94350 182,929 
Leeds 73,765 738,289 152,054 
Edinburg 61,313 76,869 133,182 
Bristol 55.392 66904 122,206 
Sheffield 54,885 56,207 111,091 


The above are the only nine cities or towns in Great 
Britain having a population respectively exceeding 100,- 
000 by the census of 1541, 

FRANCE. 


Right of suffrage—number of electors—personal rights. 
France has a population of 35,000,000. There are 
9,165 200 tax payers, and yet, even under the re- 
form introduced by the resolution of July, 1831, not 
more than 170,009 were entitled to vote. That num- 
ber has been gradually increasing, until in 1844, it 
reached 220,000 electors. The last arrivals inform 
us that the number is again reduced, to less than 
200,000. This number includes all those eligible as 
deputies and qualified to elect them. With this 
small number of persons to control, the French go- 
vernment has at its disposal 500,000 offices, receiv- 
ing directly from the government 397,331,000 francs 
or $74,495,812 salaries, in addition to monopolies 
and various emoli ments of office. This is equal to 
2: offices toeach elector. One would suppose that 
the government would consider itself tolerably safe 
under such a system. 


There are two classes of electors in France—the 
commercial electors and the electors of departments. 


man can belong to no society except authorised by 
the government; he cannot haye anv arms in his 
possession unless authorised; he cannot go out of 
the district in which he lives without a pass from 
the police; he must show the pass whenever order- 
ed by a gen d‘arme; all keepers of lodging houses 
aiust report to the police all who enter their houses. 
These are some of the privileges of the French 
people having no voice whatever in their govern- 
ment. 


The French population is divided into four class- 
es, viz: 26,953,000 who have nothing to say in rela- 
tion to government; 3,342,000 industriels; 1,390,000 
professions and people who live on their income; 
1,715,000 dependents on the government. The in- 
dustriels are then the only class against which the 
government has to contend, and this is done by la 
ponderation des forces; that is, ‘protective taxes’ have 
placed the agriculturists in opposition to the manu: 
facturers, the latter against the colonists, those 
against tradesmen and merchants, the iron master 
against the wine grower, &c. 


The customs and excise employs 57,270 persons, 
at salaries of 59,191,000 francs to collect customs, 
prevent smuggling, &c., and these officers are dis- 
tributed among the friends of the electors. 

The church appointments, the schools, and sys- 
tem of education, the army and the navy appoint- 
ments, pensions, monopolies of trade, such as that 
of tobacco, each and all contribut their portion to 
the government power and patronage. 

What have the peopLe to say,or to do, but to 
|march to the army in Algiers, or any where else 
' whenever ordered. 





CHINA. 

The ship Rainbow, which left N. York February 
Ist for Canton, made the quickest trip we believe that 
| has ever been made. She reached New York on the 
| 19th instant, bringing Canton dates to the Sth June, 
-and Anjier dates to the 3.4 July. She was boarded 
‘from the United States frigate Constiludion, on the 
Sth June, going into Macao. 

| An awful earthquake, by which upwards of four thou- 
;sand lives were lost, and ten thousand houses de- 
| stroyed, had occurred in the province of Honan. 

Al calamitous fire, occurred in a theatre, erected in 
the centre a square at Canton, on Sunday the 25th 
May. Five or six thousand persons had crowded to 
the exhibition through a narrow lane which was 

(the only avenue. The alarm of fire was the death 
‘knell to 1,257 humen beings, a large portion of them 
| females, and including 52 male and female actors.— 
| Most of them were crushed to death in rushing to 
Some accounts state the number of deaths 
at over two thousand. The number of wounded is 
officially estimated at 2,100 persons. Two days af- 
terwards a part of the wall of one of the ruins fel! 
and killed thirty more. Four hundred coffins were 
ordered by the authorities, for the bodies of persons 
unclaimed by their friends. So dreadfully mangled 
and mutilated were the largest proportion of the 
corpses, that it was impossible to recognise them.— 
They laid a frightful spectacle! 

Thirty years ago, a similar circumstance occurred 
at Canton, and an edict strictly prohibiting such ex- 
hibitions was enacted and enforced by the Chinese. 
The ‘‘Outside Barbarians,’ however, now control, 
and this company were of them. They had erected 


| 
} 


i 
| 


| escape, 





A commune is a village, or collection of hamlets, 
overned by a mayor, appointed by the king, and | 


ten councilmen for 500 inhabitants; and the highest! 
number of electors is one in ten inhabitants. These | 


elect the councilmen. This council meets only 
when directed by the mayor, and can discuss noth- 
ing but the question he puts. If they do not decide 
as he wishes, they are dissolved, and the king ap- 
points his own councilmen. These councils have 
nothing4vnatever to do with politics; they attend to 
roads. schools, &c., but cannot spend a cent for any 
such purpose unless authorized by the king. Of these 
communes there are 34,500, and their population 
24,800,000. These inhabitants cannot perform a 
Single act that does not fall under the control of the 
administration; a Frenchman cannot enter a trade 
without a license. Bakers, butchers, porters, and 
many others, are monopolies granted by authority. 
The workmen of all trades :nust obtain a book from 
the police,and their employers must enter their 
names with the nature of their services. A French. 
Vol. XIX—Sig. 3. 


a Mat-house, of combustible materials. The fire 
commenced when the performance was half over, 
immediately under the seats occupied by the ladies. 
There were only two door ways, and one of them 
was soon closed by the falling of a part of the builu- 
ing. 

MEXICO. 

The project submitted by the administration of 
Mexico, to the Congress of that Republic, for a dec- 
laration of war against the United States, and for 
authority to raise fifteen millions of dollars by loan, 
wherewith to carry onthe war, was debated in the 
Congress for some time. The bill authorising the 
loan, finally passed that body. That would certainly 
not have been done unless war was then their deter- 
mination. The election for President was meantime 
decided in favor of Herrera, the man who had pro- 
posed the war measures. Orders were issued for 
raising and marching formidable bodies of troops to 
the scene for action. The rally was sounded on all 








| troops. 


hands by their commanders, and loud calls were 
made upon the patriotism of the Mexicans to repair 
to the standard of their country. 

Marching orders were given. At this eventful 
pass, the government found their whole movement 
arrested by a seditious movement amongst the 
The Siglo gives some of the details of the 
movement. I{ appears that the chiefs and officers 
of the vanguard of the division, while three leagues 
distant from San Luis Potosi, taking advantage of 
the momentary absence of Generals Filisola and 
Goana, assembled (en junta) and agreed that they 
wouid not continue their march upon Texas unless 
they should receive, besides their full pay, all the 
equipments, perquisites, and provisions of an army 
of campaign. ‘This resolution they reduced to a for- 
mal act. It was reported further that Generals 
Filisola and Paredes arrived just at that moment, 
and prevailed upon the division to resume their 
march. 


El Gejen of the 27th ult. states that it is likewise 
reported that the disaffected portion of the army had 
incorpurated itself with the forces under General 
Paredes; that the latter refuses to obey the Govern- 
ment; that the third division of the army, which is 
under his command, is disposed for a pronunsiamento, 
and it is even whispered, that the object of it will 
ve to proclaim aconsul. Kk! Gejen is more than 





half inclined to believe all this. A number of the 
| Siglo, received at Tampico, mentions the arrival in 
| the city of Mexico of commissioners from Paredes 


and Fitisola. 


| The editor of the Siglo is excessively indignant 
that officers, who have lived at the expense of the 
nation, should, when ordered to the frontiers, to de- 
fend the most sacred rights of the country, 1mpose 
conditions upon their Government. It insists with 
some spirit and a little Mexican bluster, that they 
should be discharged from the service. 


Gen. Paredes has become ipvolved in a violent 
newspaper controversy with Sr. Boves, a deputy who 
so discomfitted the late ministry. The President has 
expressed to the General his enduring confidence in 
his fidelity and patriotism. 

Gen. Arista, too, is quarrelling through the papers 
with Gen. Woll—defending himself and accusing 
Woll of insubordination, &«. We note the affair 
only to show how the military leaders of Mexico are 
divided amongst themselves. 


The editor of the Siglo writes inthe most des- 
pairing tone of the internal coadition of the Repub- 
lic and of the state of political morals at the capital. 
Here, he says, criminals have no shame, because 
crime has no punishment. 
the day; men enter upon revolts as speculations in 
which little is risked and much may be gained. Such 
is the tone of his speculations, moral disorganization 
of society of Mexico—a prey of jobbers, speculators, 
military aspirants, and adventurers. 


Letters received at Tampico from San Louis Po- 
tosi, announce that a revolution is near at hand.— 
There appears to be a strong demand for re-estab- 
lishment of the federal constitution of 1824, and if 
this be not granted by the government, it is likely 
to be attempted by force. In the departmental as- 
sembly of Tamaulipas, a proposition to second the 
initiative of Zacatecas (for the restoration of this 
constitution) has already been introduced. 


What embarrassments or differences in the cabinet 
it was that had oceasioned the resignation, at so im- 
portant a juncture of all the ministers except one, 
is not distinctly perceived. There was evidently 
considerable difficulty in arranging a new cabinet. 
This must have contributed greatly to embarrass the 
government at such a moment. 


President Herrera at length succeeded in forming 
acabinet. The Siglo XIX, 14th August, contains the 
letters of acceptance of the new members of the 
cabinet. They say but little in regard to war with 
the U. States. 

Minister of foreign relations—Don MANUEL DE LA 
Pena y Pena. 

Minister of finance—Don Pepro Fernanpez Cas- 
TILLO. 

Minister of war and marine—Don Pepro Maria 
ANAYA. 

Minister of justice, Ecclesiastical affairs, &c.—Sx. D, 
Jose Bernarpo Cavro. 








Impurity is the rule of 
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Almonte it appears, is not a member of the new 
cabinet. . 

The Diario del Gobierno considers the selection of 
the cabinet as highly satisfactory, being constituted 
entirely of individuals who aided in bringing about 
the downfall of Santa Anna, and who have heen 
distinguished by their attachment to liberal princi- 
ples. The same paper declares that the new minis- 
try are determined to prosecute the Texas campaign 
with activity. 

There appears to have been a question made with 
the Mexican press certainly, and probably in the 
cabinet and in congress, whether to declare war, or 
to attempt the reconquest of Texas without formally 
declaring war. The latter expedient is probably 
resorted to to quiet away the pupular impulse. Ifa 
war comes from Mexico at all, it will no doubt be 
before the fever which 1s now up, has time to sub- 
side. It is possible, and we sincerely hope that, 
it may turn out to be so, that overtures for an ad- 
justment of the dispute and a settlement of bounda- 
ries nay have struck the president of Mexico as a 
safer course, all things considered, than to trust to 
the fortunes of a war,such as was impending.—, 
However that may be, certain it is, that congress has , 
adjourned without declaring war. 


Two Mexican schooners, the Yucateco, Captain 
Prato, from Tampico, which she left on the 30th ult. 
and the Hernando, Capt. Herrera, from Vera Cruz, 
which she left on the 27th, reached New Orleans. 
on the 7th instant. Mr. Holmstrom came home passen- | 
ger in the latter with despatches for our government. 


The New Orleans Tropic of the 9th says: ‘We 
are not in the secret of the despatches to our govern- 
ment brought by Mr. Holmstrom; but we venture to 
pers that they breathe of any thing but war.— 

e shall not be surprised to find in them the germs’! 
of an amicable adjustment of all difficulties between 
the two countries. For the safety of Mexico, for the 
peace and prosperity of our own country, we hope it. 
will so turn out.” 


The New Orleans correspondent of National In- | 
telligencer writes ‘All idea of war with the United 
States had subsided at Vera Cruz, and it was no lon-' 
ger a subject of conversation there or at the city of 

exico. Congress had adjourned, and of course 
without making any declaration of war; and the let- | 
ters of acceptance by the members of the new cabi-' 
net I understand make no allusion to the foreign re-, 
lations of the country. 

A messenger arrived in the vessel from Vera Cruz 
with despatches for Com. Conner and for govern-| 
ment. He goes to Washington with the present mail. 
A letter from general Taylor expresses great sur- | 
prise at the war excitement that was existing in this | 
city, he had no idea of trouble from any Mexican | 
force in that quarter. I infer from this that Gen. 
Gaines’ call for volunteers was not founded on any 
advices from Gen. Taylor. Since the recent advices 
the war fever has nearly subsided here, without any 
expectation that further volunteers will be required. 
A part of Gen. Taylor’s command it is said will be 
moved up to the Colorado. I think we may make up 
our minds that there is to be no fighting.” . 

The National Intelligencer of the 17th says: ‘*‘We 
felicitate our readers also on the adjournment of the 
congress of Mexico not only without a declaration of 











war, but without having resorted to any measure of 
a hustile or unfriendly character, which. perhaps as | 
much the weakness of its power as discord at home 
has disabled it from at present attempting. Thusde-| 
ferred, we are justified in the hope that the purposes 
will be altogether postponed, and that the existing 
differences between the two countries may be finally | 
seltied by friendly negotiation.” 


Reports brought by these arrivals state, that the | 
war fever was subsiding at Vera Cruz and in Mexico, | 
and that the whole country is in a dreadful state of | 


Bv an arrival at New York from Tobasco, August 
20th, information is received that the Tobascians had 
declared their independence of Mexico, and there 
was a force daily expected from Vera Cruz to attack 
Don Miguel Brono, the leader of the Tobascians. 

Another Mexican schooner, the Geraldo, which 
left Vera Cruz on the 30th, arrived at New Orleans 
on the 10th, bringing complete files from Mexico to 
the 26th August. 

The Picayune, says: ‘The papers do little more 
than confirm the intelligence already laid before the 
reader. No direct war can be declared by Mexico 
in the present condition of her affairs; the fool-har- 
diness of such a measure would be monstrous. And 
it is not unreasonable to say that the quasi war, 
which has so many advocates—a war for the re-con- 
quest of Texas—is almost equally impracticable.— 

here is some deep-seated, corroding disease prey- 
ing upon the vitals of the government; a fixed dis- 
trust among the men of note deprives the adminis- 
tration of tnat union of ministerial ability and expe- 
rience which would acquire confidence for the go- 
vernment, and give to it determined energy. The 
president seems patriotically disposed; he sees, too, 
the right course to be pursued in the administration 
of affairs, but he hesitates and procrastinates; he 
feels the weakness of his power, and the people 
know it. Wicked designing men are watching him, 
ready to grasp at any advantage which may be offer- 
ed them by an unguarded move. He is evidently not 


| the man for a great crisis, and the affairs of Mexico 


have certainly reached one.” 
The M. O. Tropic, furnishes the following trans- 


lation from one of the leading papers of the city of 


Mexico:— 


From the Siglo Diez y Nueve. 

New DIFFICULTIES TO BE ENCOUNTERED 1N THE 
CAMPAIGN OF T’exas.—Since those propitious mo- 
ments of triumph with which we were blessed eight 
years ago have been lost, every body has agreed, ta- 
citly and expressly, that a war with Texas offered 
almost insurmountable difficulties; difficulties ever 
more and more indissoluble have been transmitted 
by every administration to its successors. At the 

resent time misfortune has managed to bring upon 
itself al] the errors and mistakes of this long period, 
and she has to put an end to a question which com- 
promises at the same time domestic order and the cre- 
dit of the republic. [It 1s necessary, therefore, to 
know, before criminating our actual governors, that 


| they cannot bring back the time which is past; they 


cannot undo what has been done; they cannot repair 
faults which are beyond calculation, (transcendencia 
indefinida, ) and create those elements which have al- 
ready been annihilated. That during the last eight 
years that we have carried on war against Texas, a 
step has never been taken to recover it, nor to pre- 
vent its increase, is a truth which nobody will deny, 
unless we consider as effective measures absurd de- 
crees, if they were not worse than absurd, which 
compared the Texas war with that of Yucatan; im- 
position of contributions, which were spent before 
they were collected, and raising of troops which re- 
mained at an enormous distance from the theatre of 
the war, and whose evident object was to secure, by 
means of numerous bayonets, a power opprobrious 
and ruinous to Mexico. Let us be permitted to 
take as a proof what passed during the time of the 
dictatorship, because, in the first place, it was then 
that the war of Texas was most talked of, and 
when, apparently, greater preparations were made 
for it; and, in the second place, the iniquitous fol- 
lowers of that administration are those who believe 
in the facility of the campaign, on one side, and the 
inability of the present government on the other.— 
Under the ruinous and execrable empire of the Sev- 


en laws, the republic slept the peace of the grave, | 


except on the field of battle and in the dungeons 
where the federalists were expiring. It would thus 


now be sufficient to undertake the campaign, have 
heen diverted from their original object: indeed 5, 
much so, that the soldiers of Matamoras have beep 
obliged to become mechanics, in order to gain a sul. 
sistence. 
imposed with the character of mere assistance 0, 
subsidies of war—that is to say. as provisional one; 
—were declared perpetual, to the subversion of a) 
good faith and morality; which points are really the 
credit of the government. ‘The result is, that now 
it will be necessary to find great and sudden misfor. 
tunes, which will wake up the spirit of the public, 
in order that our citizens may lend themselves wil. 
lingly to new sacrifices. The imposition of any new 
contribution will meet great resistance, which would 
not have been the case had the large sums already 
collected been destined to their original and sacrej 
object. 


the times and of the barbarians of Attila,) command. 
ed in 1835 by the illustrious Mexican captain. Af. 
ier having worked up, by cold-blooded and horrible 
assassination, the feelings of all humane and civiliz. 
ed men, we have done nothing to retain that sympa. 


ance which might prove a prop to our subsequent 
operations. We have done nothing to foment the 
spirit of abolitionism, which, early or late, will des. 
troy the strength of the Colossus of the north.” 
The writer then goes on to state the deplorable 
case of insubordination which a part of the Mexican 
army has lately committed in San Luis Potosi. He 
says that the discontented chiefs, instead of employ- 
ing their arms against their enemies, have turned 
them against their own government, which is on a 
bad foundation, and which they detest. In order to 
prove the mal-administration of the government, in 


Latin quotation: 


‘-Eternum manet sub pectore vulnus.” 


The El Monitor, of the 22d August, announces the 
appointment of Gen. BusTaMENTE, as commander in 
chief of the army of Texas. 





dent of Mexico at the period of the war between 
| that country and France in 1838. That war was 
| managed with considerable ability on the part of the 
| Mexicans. Afterwards when Santa Anna then pre- 
'sident of Mexico, was defeated and taken prisoner 
at the battle of San Jacinto, Bustamente was again 
called to the presidency, and retained that situation 


tion gained to his cause two of the most prominent 
generals, Paredes and Cortezar. 
then military chief or “commandante” of the de- 
partment of Guadalaxara published a manifesto 
against Bustamente, and in favor of Santa Anna, and 
marched with all the forces he could muster for the 
city of Mexico. At Guanajuato he was joined by 
Cortezar. Santa Anna, who was in command at 
Vera Cruz, and was there very popular, marched with 


levies of Puebla, formed a junction with Paredes in 
the vicinity of Mexico. Bustamente had a consid- 
| erable force in the city, but was exceedingly embar- 
| rassed for want of funds and probably doubtful of 
| his officers. ‘To avoid asanguinacy conflict proba- 
i bly in the streets of the city, lie entered into the fa: 
| mous convention of Tacubaya, by which a conven- 
‘tion to frame a new constitution was to be summon- 
| ed, Santa Anna, in the mean time, having supreme 
authority; and Bustamente was Danished the republic. 
From that period he was absent frum the republic, 
until very recently. He reached Cuba from Europe 





insubordination,—crimes are committed daily which! have been a singular anomaly if administrations,| at the same time that Santa Anna, now himsell a 


pass unpunished. 

On the 23d ult. the Mexican steamer Guadaloupe | 
was expected at Tampico, with from 800 to 1000. 
tents for the troops of the army of the north. | 

Advices to the 11th of August have been received | 
at Mexico from Guatemala. An effort is making to| 
re-establish the bonds of federation between the 
states of San Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. 
For this purpose the two former states have appoint- 
ed commissioners to meet at Zonzanate, to deliberate 
upon conditions. Gu.temala has also named a com- 
missioner to ratify a treaty of peace with Honduras, 
and another of commerce with San Salvador. 

The constituent congress of Guatemala has also | 
passed two decrees, one introducing some very strict | 





| dead to every feeling, except, of course, to that of | 


vengeance, should have had sufficient comprehension 
or force to prepare, if not to undertake, a campaign, 
which, if it prove a fortunate one to us, requires the 
most indefatigable activity, the most clear-sighte 

provision, the most steadfast energy, the most bril- 
jiant patriotism, and the most refined intelligence.— 
The establishment of a strong frontier line, the for- 
mation of deposites, the erection of strong places of 
defence—in a word, that which was worthy of the 
work, preparation for the campaign was not only 
neglected, but entirely forgotten by all our govern- 
ments, without one single exception. It is mmpossi- 
ble that the actual government, even with a thousand 
limes greater elements than they now possessed, 


measures of economy, and regulating the order in| could provide against al! that is wanting, and with- 


which the public creditors shal) be paid, the other) 
providing that the products of Mexico introduced | 
into that state should pay the same duties as if they 

proceeded from any other foreign country. 


out which it is not probable that our arms will prove 
victorious. f° 
“The funds destined for the campaign, and which, 


banished man, arrived there. From Cuba, Busta- 
mente proceeded to Mexico, and offered his services 
| to his country in their contemplated war for the re- 

covery of Texas. The offer has beea accepted, aud 
‘he ig now at the head of the army. The military 


| commanders generally depose and set up govern 
/ ments, Just as the Mamelukes used to do in Turkey: 


RECENT REVOLUTION. 

i The revolution which Santa Anna effected at the 
| period above alluded to, was eventful in subsequen! 
intrigues. He continued to exercise unlimited pow: 

er and waspopular. A convention was elected 

‘however, which he found disposed, in spite of all his 
influence, to adopt a constitution inimical to his 

views. ‘Jo avert this without incurring odium, Sat 

‘ta Anna retired to his Hacienda of Mango de Clav®, 
near Vera Cruz, and placed General Bravo at the 

head of the government, and invested the mililary 


if economized and allowed to accumulate, would , chiefs, or commandantes, with aij the fuactions, civil 


Besides this, contributions which had been E _ 


“Policy, on ils side, has done nothing to level the f 
road to victory. The Spanish and Irish colonies, 
which feel so much sympathy for Mexico, were with. F 
drawn from us in that horrible campaign, (worthy of F 
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’ of the hall in which the convention usually assem- 
' bled, and when the members appeared, they were 


and recalled Paredes from his command, and placed 
| him underarrest, but with the liberty of the city. 


ed now to absolute authority, Santa Anna was im- 
| patient at any such restraint, and it was apprehend- 
' ed thathe would dismiss the congress with as little 


_ mand of the army without permission of congress, 
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‘ wad military. These were induced to “pronounce ,” 
’ that is, to issue a declaration against the convention 


as being about to give them a constitution contrary 
to the. wishes of the people and the wants of the 
country. A few days after these reached Mexico, 
during an aljournment, General Bravo sent a small 
detachment of troops, which quietly took possession 


told they could retire to their homes, as the congress 
was dissolved. 

Santa Anna by his own decree, now named for 
each department such members for a new conven- 
tion as could be moulded to his own views, and 
they framed the existing constitution of Mexico. 

General Parrpes, whatever were his views in the 
movements he made in this affair, retired to his 


tate openly to express. 
To provide funds for carrying on the government, 
Santa Anna now resorted to heavy exactions. The 


large town property, became alarmed at the contin- 
ual increase of taxes. ‘They looked upon the ac- 
tivity of Paredes as the dyke against further en-| 
croachmdnts. Santa Anna quickly discerned this, 


The congress, when assembled, having some men 


president within constitutional bounds. Accustom- 


ceremony as (he previous congress had been treated 
with. 

General Urrea, who had the command in Sonora, 
at this moment in turn, undertook to “pronounce,” 
and Santa Anna found his own game could be play- 
ed by others, after his learning them how. 

Difficuities accumulated. Paredes contrived to 
lull Santa Anna's suspicions, or else he was ata 
loss for any safer hands in which to trust the task of | 
suppressing this movement of Urrea, and he confid- | 
ed to him the command of the forces detailed for | 
that service No seoner had Paredes reached Gua- | 
dalaxara, then aided, it is suppused by funds from 
that bishopric, he too “pronounced” fur the congress, 
and denounced Santa Anna. 

Appearances for a time were against this new re- 
volution. But Santa Anna, disregarding the consti- 
tutional prohibition of a president to assume com- 





piaced himself at the head of his forces, and march-| 


ed to suppress the insurrection and crush Paredes at 
once. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

A. D. Mann, of Ohio, consul of the United States 
for the poit of Trieste, in the place of Geo. Moore, 
recalled. 

Edward C. Doran, of Vincennes, Indiana, to be a 
purser in the navy, in place of Philo White, resigned. 

Dillon Jordan, collector of the customs at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, vice Robert Mitchel, removed. 

James McDowell, of Bottetourt county, Va. as 
con3ul for the port of Londonderry, in Ireland, in the 
place of James McHenry, deceased. 

James T. Miller, naval officer for the district of 
Wilmington, N.C. vice Jomes Owen, removed. 





~ 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Mission to Lonpon. We understand that Mr. 
McLane’s reception in England, public as well as 
private, has been most gratifying to him, and com- 
plimentary to our government and president; for, 
after all, inspite of our own democracy, the states- 
men of Engiand chose to regard our minister rather 
as an embassador, representing the person of the so- 
vereign. Mr. MclLane’s reception by the queen her- 
self, is said to have been most gracious, and ac- 
companied with unusual expressions of respect for 
our government and chief magistrate. A letter from 
an intelligent Englishman says that American things 
are looking better, and the people are recovering 
from the senseless clamor which the fanaticism of 
politics has created in regard to American affairs. 

[ Washington Union. 


The Chevalier Gaspar Jose de Lisboa, minister of 
Brazil, was presented, in due form by the scretary 
of state, to the president of the United States, in his 
new capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the court of Brazil. The most 
courteous salutations were exchanzed between 





on the same subject? 


Written at Washiugton the fifteenth day of Fe- 


bruary, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four. 


Your good friend, 
JNO. TYLER. 


A. P. Upsuur, 
Secretary of State. 


(Signed ) 
By the president, 
(Countersigned) 





ReLations with Mexico. Under the captior of 


Mexico, will be found the latest accounts we have from 
thence. 


The Washington Union, of the 12th, in relation to 


the boundaries of Texas says: ‘Let there be no mis- 
take about this matter. 
dary line. 
houndary; and neither the arms of the Mexicans nor 
tle tongues of her diplomatists, nor the puny pens of 
the ‘National Intelligencer,” will be sufficient to re- 
move our boundary east of that river. 
dary is planted, and the bullets of the Mexicans, nor 
‘the paper-shot of their friends inthis country, will be 
able ta shake the determination of our executive upon 
this question.” 


The Rio del Norte is our boun- 
The Rio del Norte will continue to be our 


There our boun- 


The N. York Tribune coasiders this language of the 


organ as proof that our government Is “BENT ON WAR.” 


Quoting the above, the Tribune says: “Now, as it is 
notorious that the Rio del Norte never was the boundary 
ot the province of Texas, but rather the centre of the 
provinces of Coahuila and Santa Fe, and as our insist- 
ing on this boundary must compel Mexico to surrender 
to us several unquestionably Mexican cities, with valua- 
ble mines, for centuries in her undispu‘ed possession, 
and many thousands of her people, or fight to maintain 
them, it is certain that our administration has resolved 
to push our feeble neighbor to the wall, and either 
crush her or geta fight outof her. We see not how 
war isto be avoided.” 

The N. York Courier & Enquirer has the following, 


a 
“Waar is Texas? The Union asks itself this ques- 
tion, and then, after charging the National Intelligencer 
with taking part with Mexico, because that able paper 
shows by arguments and authorities that the Union can 


the | neither answer vor invalidate its proof that the Nueces 


presigent and the minister, and the kindest wishes | and aot the Rio Grande, ts the western limit of Texas, 
expressed, in the name of their respective countries, |and that beyond that it is.at least debatable ground, 


for the continuance of the friendly relations which | thug states the 
at present subsist between the United States and | 
| Brazil; and the most cordial acknowledgments of | 


the kind feelings which had always existed between 
the president and the minister were expressed be- 
tween then. { Union. 

The president of the United States has recognized 
Johann Wilhelm Schmidt as consul of Saxony for 
the port of New York. 

The papers state that the hon. Addison Gardiner, 
Lieut. governor of New York, has been offered by 
president Polk the mission to Russia, but has de- 
clined it. 

We often hear of the recognition of foreign offi- 
cials in this country, by the executive, but very few 





| 


determination of the execuiive:” 

Quoting the above paragraph, the Enquirer proceeds: 

‘‘Now, it has been before stated in this paper that 
by the joint resolution of annexation any question of 
boundary that might arise was expressly reserved for 
the future adjustment of this government, meaning 
of course the treaty making power, which alone 
can adjust such questions. But here we see the ex- 
ecutive determining the question atonce, without con- 
sultation or negotiation with other parties, who may 
have or suppose they have claims,and at the same 


‘time announcing his purpose not to recede from the 
| position taken, either by reason of Mexican bullets or 


Congress rallied the moment they were relieved of our readers, perhaps know that the retiring min | 


from Santa Anna’s presence and the bayonets of his 
troops." The ministers were required to be respon- | 
sible to congress. ‘The president was denounced for | 
violating the constitution. | 
posted off to Santa Anna’s quarters, during the! 
night, informed him of his danger, and returned | 


ister takes with him a commendation to the notice 
of his own sovereign, from the president of the U. 
States. The subjoined will show how the diplomatic 


from a Repudlican Executive toa Monarch: 
[ United States Gaz. 


One of the ministers’ relations are closed, and what is the style of address | 


with the last decree of Santa Anna, by which he, To Her Majesty Donna Isabel II, by the Grace of 


proposed to overturn the constitution and the con- | 
gress, and to assume the dictatorship. This determ- 
ined his fate. Canalizo, the acting president in the | 
absence of Santa Anna, published the decree. The| 


God, Queen of Ca-tile, Leon, Arragon, the Two 
Sicilies, Jerusalem, Navarre, &c. &c. 

Great and Good Friend: 

M. D’Argaiz, being about to return to Spain, for 


| 


Whole population of Mexieo rose in a body, and the; which purpose he has asked a passport for himself 


troops forming the garrison, together with the| 
“Ayuntamiento” or town council, declared the act- | 


and family, | feel bound bya sentiment of duty, as 
well as of personal and official regard, to embrace the 





ug president and his ministers traitors to the coun-| opportunity that 1s afiurded, by an event sincerely re- 
try, and ordered the latter immediately to prison.—| gretted by this government, to state to your majesty 
With the hope of striking terror into his enemies by | that, during his long residence in the United States 
adecisive blow, Santa Anna now marched against| in the capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister 
Puebla, which, with the garrison under Gen. Yuclan | plenipotentiary, the conduct and general deportment 


had joined the party of the congress. 


But defection | 


M. D’Argaiz, have been, such as to secure the en- | 


Mexican diplomatists. It only needed that the Un- 
ion should add, “nor the voice of congress, nor the 
spirit of the constitution,” and the paragraph 
would have been more complete and not more auda- 
cious. 

‘In another point of view, this declaration seems 
to us tantamount to declaring war against Mexico. 
[t is, to use the language of the leading article in the 
last American Review, treating ‘*Mexico as already 
a conquered country, and, like the barbarian Bren- 
nus, tossing a sword into the scale with the exclama- 
tion of Ve victis!”? 





ARMY JOURNAL. 
Tue Army oF oBservatTion. The New Orleans 
Bee says thata gentieman who left Corpus Christi 
on the 29th and Aransas Bay on the 3lst ult. states 


‘that Gen. Taylor and his army were still at Corpus 


| Christi awaiting further orders. Col, Twiggs, in com- 


'mand of the regiment of dragoons, arrived on the 26th 
‘ult in fine health and spirits. 


Three companies of 
Mexican traders arrived at Corpus Christi about the 
26ih ult. and had purchased largely of goods. They 


was busy in his ranks, and desertion daily thinned | tire respect and confidence of this government; while | report that a regiment of Mexiean troops had start- 


them. 


and ultimate capture, imprisonment, and banishment. 
The administration which succeeds Santa Anna, 


Fight he must, and did with desperation; but| his zeal and intelligence, and his affable manner and, &4 
he was met with as determined bravery by the troops, courteous bearing, have acquired for him the highest | 
in Puebla. The result was his utter defeat, flight, esteem and consideration of the public fuctionarie 
| with whom he has been officially connected. 


M. D’Argaiz by his vigilance and his ability to | 


finds itself surrounded with difficulties on every hand. | make available to his sovereign the friendly interests 
Without an adequate revenue for the current expen-| of the United States, has, it is believed, rendered deserting.” 
ses of governmeit, and without credit;—formidable eminent services to the country he has so worthily 
disaffection starting up in the provinces;—threatened | represenied. Certainly no minister would more hap- | arrived here yesterday, having left Galveston on the 


by the encroachments of a powerful ceighbor, and pily unite an extreme zeal for his sovereign, with | 
prompted to resist their approach by a general po-| qualities rendering him every way acceptable to the 


pular impulse, :owever inadequate their means for 
Such a resistance, steer whichever course they may, 
disaster would seem to stare them in the face. 


people of the United States. 


Impressed with these sentiments towards Mr. M. 


If D°’Argaiz, and placing full confidence in his integri- 
they attempt an unsuccessful war, of course they! ty, | hope that your majesty will give full credit to! 


fail. It they hesitate to obey the popular impulse,| whatever M. D’Argaiz may say—especially when 
Some aspirant will inevitably seize hold of the dis-| he declares the desire entertained by this govern- 


allection to mcunt into power. 


A mutiny in the ar-| ment, to maintain unimpaired the friendly relations 


my ordered to the frontier, is about as fortunate an: now so happily subsisting between the United States 


excuse for them, for not declaring war, as could have 
occurred. 


and Spain. | pray God to have your majesty in Hi 
‘safeand Holy keeping. 





c 
~) 


from Tampico about six weeks ago, for Matamo- 
ras, about 70U in number, 400 of whom had deserted 


3. | or died for want of food and water. ‘They were also 
.. 


‘deserting from every post throughout Mexico. Gen. 


Paredes was at Monterey with from 800 to 1,400 
men, and found it impossible to keep his men from 


The Bee of the 9th says—‘‘The brig Maria Spears 


3d instant. Captain Felt reports that the convention 
had not adjourned when he sailed, and no further 
news had been received from Corpus Christi. The 
brig Hope Howes, Shaw, arrived hence at Galveston 
on the 2d instant. The steamer White Wing, Good- 
Irich, arrived at Galveston on the 3d from this port, 
and was to sail the next day for Corpus Christi. The 
steamer Leo had been chartered by the government, 
and sailed on the 22d ult. for the same place. 





THe anmy or reserve. The Frankfort, (Ky.) 
Commonwealth says—The governor of Kentucky 
I has been notified by the secretary of war that gen. 
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Taylor commandant of the army of the occupation 


to call on Kentucky for auxiliary troops for that 
service to repel the apprehended Mexican invasion. 
The number and description of troops, should they 
be required, are to be designated by gen. Taylor. 

Governor Owsley has replyed to the secretary of 
war, assuring him that the citizens of Kentucky have 
Jost none of that patriotic zeal which has ever dis- 
tinguished them, and which has always led them to 
be among the foremost in defending our common 
country against foreign aggression. He holds him- 
self in readiness, as he has signified to the secretary, 
to comply with all constitutional and legal requisi- 
tions of the Federal Government, made by the pre- 
sident or his authorised agents; and he assures the 
Government at Washington, that any requisition upon 
the militia of Kentucky will be promptly and gal- 
lantly responded to by them. 

Major general Wool and staff is at Buffalo. 

Col. Croghan, the hero of Sandusky, is also spending 

a few days at the same place. 

Different detachments of the United States army 
are still en route for Texas. 

The 5th Regiment of Infantry. Companies C. D. E. 
F. and H. 270 men, all told, with their band, left 
Detroit, Michigan, on the 20th ult. and reached New 





Orleans on the 7th instant, in the steamboat Meta- 
mora, from Cairo, Ill. and were to embark for Texas 


without delay. The following are the officers of the | 


detachment. 


Company H. Captain E. R. Smith, lst Lieut. N. 
B. Russell. 


Fowler. 


Company D. Captain T.L. Thompson, 2d Lieut. 
B. Lugenbell. 


Company E. Captain C.C. Libley, 2d Lieut. M. | bearing, is a sort of ideal of a veteran cavalry officer. 


| . . Pas . 
Surgeon R. C. Wood, Ist Lieut. R. B. Marcy, A. if an opportunity is offered, his gallant and well 


Rosencrants. 


C. 8. and A. Q. M. 2d Lieut. E. G. Deas, adjutant. 

Lieut. T. H. Whipple, of company G. Brevet 5th 
Lieut. T. T. Wood, Topographical Engineer. 

Companies J. K. and L. of the same regiment, ar- 
rived at Detroit on 3d instant from Sault St. Marie 
and Mackinaw. Officers commanding, Captains Mar 
tin, Scott, Merrill and Chapman. Lieutenants Rout, 
Whitall, Norvell. and Smith. 

Companies A. and B. arrived at Detroit on the 8th 
instant. 

‘Lhe whole detachment, under command of Lieut. 
Colone! Mackintosh left Detroit 10th for ‘Texas, via 
Cleveland. 


Corpus Christi, Jugust 30, 1845. 
The position taken by Gen. Taylor is one of ex- 
treme beauty; and when the eye first rests upon his 
camp, clustered with a thousand spotless white tents, 
along the shelly margin of the shore of Corpus Christi 
Bay, irresistible bursts of admiration follow! 


ry It is a! 
position of security as well as beauty. 





Large and fat beeves are slaughtered daily for the 
use of the troops, all which, with the liberal sup- 
ples, of Uncle Sam, these occupiers of an independ- 
ant nation’s soil can get along mighty well with. 

There is a rumor in camp, to which the utmost 
credit is given, that fifteen hundred Mexicans have 
recently marched to Matamoras for its additional se- 
curity. This is all the news about the movements 
of the enemy known here. 

lt is supposed gen. Taylor will act in this way, 
viz: Wait for two months in his present position, to 
know what the Mexicans will do. If they do nothing, 
our government will send a commissioner to Mexico 
to lay down the boundary of the two countries. If 
Mexico refuses to receive the commissioner, and 
blindly turns away from a peaceable settlement, 
then our forces will inmediately occupy the mouth 


and borders of the Rio Grande, and establish that as | 


the boundary, whether or no. 

Gen. Taylor is the very man the government should 
have selected for the delicate and responsible duty of 
conducting an “Army of Occupation.” His judg- 
ment is ripened by a long life of military experience, 
and his clear, practical views, the result of a com- 
mon sense way of looking at things. His courage is 
undoubted, 9s his patriotism is unsullied ard pure.— 
In a few words, he ix a Soult for industry, and a Fa- 
bius for caution; but they do say he 1s a Jackson for 
stubbornness. With his excellent good sense, how- 
ever, this is no deficit in his character. The honor of 
the country is safe in his hands. 


Gen. Worth, the Ney of the army, will ere long) 
join, with his regiment, (the 8th Infantry) the troops 
Company F. Captain J. Lynda, 2d Lieut. S. H. | 


stationed here. He will be a great addition, and 
every officer feels a prouder glow at the prospect of 
being under his immediate command. 


Col. Twiggs, with stalwart frame and corpulent 


mounted corps, consisting of as bold a set of olficers 
and men as can be found anywhere, will be found in 
the thickest of the fight. 

Col. Whistler is in command of the 4th Infantry. 
‘To give you a correct idea of the colonel’s daring, I 


| will tell you an aneedote of him, which occurred 


during the last war, on the northern frontier. In 


sight of the American and English armies, prepared 





for battle, an Indian chief committed a most insult- 
ing reproach to the former. Colonel W. then a 
lieutenant, rushed at him, out of his lines, and the 
two armies witnessed a terrible conflict. Both were 
in the flower of their youth, strength and courage, 
and fought for life—for honor! The Saxon blood 
gained the victory; he laid his savage foe low upon 
the ground, and, undisturbed by the enemy, returned 
to his lines, to receive a severe reprimand for such a 
reckless exposure of his life. Under such a leader, 
the officers and men of the Fourth may be sure of 
being led into the thickest of the fight. 

Colone! Hitchcock commands the 3d Infantry, a 


His tents are pitched on a piece of table land that| complete scholar, gentleman and soldier. In his 


reaches about a quarter of a mile toa range of hills; 
at the distance ot half a mile from the crest of these, 
he has stationed, as an out-guard, a force of one 


hundred and twenty hardy and weil-tried Texans, to| nor and trophies of the war. 





valor and steady firmness the officers of his regiment 
place the most implicit reliance. it would seem as 
if this regiment was determined to win all the ho- 
However, the officers 


whose fidelity is entrusted this otherwise assailable,) cannot have a higher estimate of their leader’s gal- 
int. Major Gally, commanding the volunteers) lantry than the government places on it. 


rom New Orleans, is entrusted with guarding the 
extreme left, whilst the extreme right is guarded by | 
col. Twiggs, commanding the 24 dragoons. The 
centre is composed of the 3d, 4th, and 7th regiments 
of infantry. 

The commanding general has thrown up a field 





Major Brown commands the 7th Infantry. This 
is the regiment that distinguished itsalf at the battle 
of New Orleans. The major is a matter of fact 
soldier, and says though he likes his comfort as well 


i the next man, ‘there are two campaigns still in 
him.” 


With such a sentiment as this upon his lips, 


work, a wall of shells and sand, six feet thick and* does he not embody the idea of a true soldier? He 


three hundred yards in Jength on his right. 


In case) has under him the most gallant, noble hearted fel- 


of an overpowering attack from this quarter, the! lows that ever swung a sword on a soldier’s thigh!— 


troops stationed outside of this wall are to retreat 
behind it. The whole length of the line along the 
a occupied, appears to be about one inile and a 
dalf. 

It is probably one of the healthiest and pleasantest 
spots in the world. From the earliest dawn refresh- 
ing breezes invigorate the body, dissipate the inten- 





sity of the heat, and nerve the system to a healthful 
action. The cool nights invite weariness to repose, | 


From the next in command dawn to the last Brevet, 
there is not a heart but leaps with joy for the fray. 
They have come for war, and can’t bear disappoint- 
ment any more than you can that man with the 
““white hat,” which you used to make yourself merry 
about. By the bye, there is a “white hat” in camp. 
Had your “while hat a pair of boots under it? aud 
such a pair, the Gods defend us! Why was the Ala- 
bama chartered? Col. Hunt could never have seen 


disturbed neither by the promenading flea, nor the’ those boots! 


buzzing musquito. 

The only drawback to continuing this encamp-' 
ment is the scarcity of wood and water—the former, 
the troops haul about three miles, and the latter is 
quite brackish—though i believe there are one or 
two small wells in camp which supply a very fair | 
beverage. 

The officers appear to enjoy themselves amazing- 
ly—considering they were supposed to be all cut up! | 
They purchase Mexican ponies at from $10 to $30, 
and excellent nags they are to ride too. ‘The waters 
abound with fish and oysters, both of a superior kind, 
and the prairies adjacent with rich flavored yeni- 
son. 





The army is now ready for action. It is well ap- 
pointed in every respect— 1,900 strong—every man 
able to do duty, and every heart a tower of strength! 
Under the broad folds of the%stars and stripes, that 
loveliest of flags, this little army will become Hot- 
spurs all. They are prepared and eager for the 
fray. 

NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The Princeton, U.S. steamer, sailed from Pensa- 

cola on the Sth instant for Vera Cruz, via Corpus 


Christi. 


The Marion, ship of war, reached Hampton Roads 


,on the 3d, from Boston. 


The On-ka-hy-ee, was towed from Nor‘olk to Hamp. 
ton Roads, on the 3d, and proceeded to sea. 

The Lawrence and Porpoise, brigs of war, were off 
the Balize, on the 2d instant. 

The Flirt, U. S. schooner, from Chagres, via 
Vera Cruz, reached Hampton Roads on the 13th— 
all well—no news. 

The Constitution, U.S. frigate, was at Borneo Pro. 
per, April 9th. bound to China. 

Commodore Rousseau. We learn that commodore 
Rousseau of our city has received orders to repair 
immediately to the north, to take the command of 
the ship of the line Columbus. 

[.N. O. Bee, 8th inst. 

The French Squadron in the River La Plate consists 
of 10 vessels, 282 guns, 2,470 men. 

The English squadron under admiral Sir Samuel! 
Hood Ingiefield consists of 11 vessels, 197 guns, 1,810 
men. 

French and English—21 vessels, 4,280 men, 479 

uns. 
, American squadron. Off Montevideo, U. S. frigate 
Raritan, com. Turner, capt. Gregory, and U. S. cor. 
vette Boston, command’t Pendergrast, all well. 

The Bainbridge, U. S. brig, Lieut. Com’g. Penning. 
ton, was at Bahia on the 2ist of July, and was ex. 
pected to sail for Rio de Janeiro in a few days. Of. 
ficers and crew all well. 

The St. Louis sloop of war. The United State; 
Gazelte, extracts an article from the “Union” which 
gives an account of the officers on board the St. Louis 
during her late East India cruise, and adds, “From 
this it would appear that this small ship of twenty 
two guns, has had four commanders in the short pe- 
riod of thirty months. She is a Commander’s com- 
mand, and sailed from Norfolk under command of 
H.H. Cook, and has returned under commander 
Captain Isaac McKeever. We have never heard 
why a Captain was sent out to take command of a 
Sloop of War, more than half the term of the cruize o! 
which had expired.” The Gazette proceeds to ob 
ject to deviations from the ‘‘good old rule” of keep: 
ing Officers to their “legitimate line of duty.” 

However well grounded the objecticus of the Ga. 
zette may be, in the abstract, the admirable manner 
in which Captain McKeever has conducted in the de: 
licate and responsible service which he was called 
upon to perform during the cruiz?, and especially 
whilst at New Zealand will amply satisfy his coun: 
try with his having been in command “0 that oc: 
casion. [Ep. Nat. Rea. 


The Potomac, frigate. A letter dated U.S. navy 
yard, Pensacola, September 3, inserted in the New 
York Tribune, says—‘*Co:nmodore Conner still re 
mains on board the leaking frigate, which is no nearer 
being repaired than when I last wrote you; and! 
fear she will be a toial loss tothe government, un: 
less there is a dry dock constructed at this place, the 
cost of which would not exceed one third the loss «/ 
| the frigate, should she go down—-which is al presei 
very probable.” 

The Gulf Squadron. A letter dated Pensacols 31s! 
August, published in the New Orleans Tropic, says— 
You must have heard ere this, that the Porpoise and 
John Adams have gone out to relieve the St. Law: 
rence and Saratoga, which are hourly expected here 
Whatever may be the flying rumors about our ship: 
and the high state of the war fever in New Orleans, 





depend upon it, the Commodore here, knows better 
| about matters in general than you do in the Cresceni 
'City. I know, from almost authentic sources, thal 
the whole squadron will not go out for the present. 
There being absolutely no necessity to expose ac: 
tually the ships to a dangerous cruize in the Gul 
during the hurricane months, or their crews, which 
are now in tip top health, to the yellow fever ant 
other diseases attendant upon an anchorage at Sact! 
ficios or off Vera Cruz. Commodore Conner has de 
termined to keep two men of war cruizing off {li 
Mexican and Jexan coasts, relieving them occasior 
ally, which will secure a constant communicali(l 
with General Taylor and himself here. In the even 
of a declaration of war, or a manifestation of host 
lities on the part of Mexico, he wil! sail directly for 
Vera Cruz with a full squadron and bombard °! 
Juan de Ulloa and the city. Such are presumed 
be his views by the knowing ones here, and th! 
seem to have met the approbation of government! ~- 
Commodore Conner is acknow Jedged to be an cflice! 
of great promptitude, when required, and in suc! 
cases as the present communicates his views to” 
one, unless in readiness for action. 





Texas. Galveston, Jugust 26. The convenlio! 
are busily occupied with the constitution. They he" 
inserted the anti-duelling clause. Lotteries are pr’ 


and confirmed by two thirds of the senate. 
term of office is six years. | 
is fixed at 21, and of representatives at 66. 





hibited. Judges are to be nominated by the agg 


The number of senatol? 75 
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Annexation or Cusa. At a meeting recently held 
in St. Clair county, Illinois, the hon. John Reynolds, 
jate governor of that state, offered the following re- 


4 solution, Which was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the chair appoint five persons to 
make a report (o an adjourned session of this meet- 
ing, on the propriety of passing an act of congress 
to authorise the president to purchase the Island of 


> Cuba, with the consent of the white population 


thereof. 





Treasury LAw—Coffee duties. When ex-secretary 
Bibb, lately at the head of the treasury department, 
undertook by his own fiat, to reverse the decisions 


and regulations of all his predecessors in that station, 
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 parture from the usage of the government. 


regulations under which the revenue laws of the 
country had been administered and frequently ad- 
judicated upon, when he undertook not only to issue 
instructions which compelled our own citizens and 
our own shippers to pay a higher rate of duty upon 
coffee imported in American ships, than when im- 
ported in foreign vessels, but also directing heavy 
sums of money to be refunded to foreign agents un- 
der these new, not to say ridiculous constructions of 
the Jaw, which he chose to issue on his own respon- 
sibility—we could not refrain from noticing the oc- 
currence at the time, (in an article in the Reetsrer) 
asa singular, and we conceived, an unjustifiable de- 
No such 
responsibility, it was believed, had ever before been 


_ assumed by 2 secretary of the treasury. 


It is not safe that +! ever should be. No money 


: should ever be taken froin the public treasury under 
' such pretence without legal process. 


If a law has 


- been erroneously construed, it is the business of the 
' courts so to prutiounce. 


How much the public treasury has suffered, under 


’ whatis now officially pronounced to have been an 
' erroneous construction, the public would like to be 


informed. The decision of Mr. Secretary Bibb, was 
earnestly remonstrated against, at the time, by Balti- 


_ more merchants, interested in the coffee trade—but 
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without effect. How much our American trade has 
suffered, and is yet to suffer, under the operations of 
his singular treasury instructions, will never be ascer- 
tained. How many thousands of dollars have been 
pocketed by those who have had the benefit of this 
ultra specimen of Free Trade, who can guess? It was 
certainly a specimen of the extent to which Ameri- 
cans can be humbugged, under that specious pretext. 

It is is according to common sense, that when 
wrong, we should take the shortest cut to get right. 
Such would seem to have been the conclusion of 
Mr. Secretary Walker, on this subject. Whether 
two wrongs ever made a right, is the question? 


If the Secretary is right in the course he takes to 
his object, all is well. Wesincerely rejoice in hav- 
ing the thing right once more. We should have 
been glad to have had it, and all such cases m fu- 
ture, placed upon a safer basis, than that of a lreasu- 
ry circular. 


OF FICIAL—CIRCULAR TO OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury department, September 11, 1845. 

In the circular imstructions from this department, 
addressed to collectors and naval officers, by my pre- 
decessor, on the 5th August, 1844, 1 have observed 
the following paragraphs: 

“The charge d’aflaires of his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands has presented a complaint that the 
duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, levied upon 
coffee imported from the ports of the Netherlands, 
is in contravention of the subsisting treaties between 
the United States and the King of the Netherlands; 
Seeing that, by the ninth section of the act of 1842, 
cofiee imported in vessels of the United States, from 
the place of its growth or production, is exempt 
from duty.” 


‘By the first article of the treaty of 1839, between 
the United States and the United Netherlands, it is 
Stipulated that ‘goods and merchandise, whatever their 
origin may be, imported into, or exported from, the 
ports of the United States, from or to the ports of the 


Netherlands, in Europe, in vessels of the Nether- | 


lands, shall pay no other or higher duties than shall 
be levied on the like gocds ard merchandise imported 
or exported in national vessels,’ &e. 


_ ‘As coffee imported in the vessels of the United 
States is exempt from duty, it follows, from the 
treaty before recited, that coffee imported in the ves- 
sels of the Netherlands, from their ports in Europe, 
IS exempt from duty. ‘Therefore, such duties a» 
have been so levied upon coffee as aforesaid import- 
ed in vessels of the Netherlands from their ports in 
Lurope, must be refunded; and, in future, coffee so 
imported must be admitted free of duty.” 

_ It has necessarily followed, in practice, from these 
instructions, that while the coffee of Java, imported 
in vessels of the Netherlands, from ports in the Ne- 
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therlands, has been exempt from duty on its arrival 
in the United States; the same article, when import- 
ed in American vessels from the same ports in the 
Netherlands, has been subjected, under the provision 
of the 10th section of the tariff act of 30th August, 
1842, to the payment of a duty of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, as a non enumerated articie. 


My attention having been directed to the subject, 
and it being found difficult to conceive that any pro 
vision or stipulation in a treaty with a foreign power, 
could have been intended on the part of the United 
States, to place the vessels of that foreign power or 
their cargoes on a more favorable footing in ports of 
the United States than vessels of the United States 
or their cargoes, a careful examination was made of 
the terms of the treaty with the Netherlands, to 
which reference is had; which examination has re- 
sulted ina full confirmation of the opinion, as at 
first entertained, that no such provision or stipulation 
is contained therein. 


The stipulation in the first article of the treaty ot 
{3th January, 1839, referred to by my predecessor, 
|is found to be in the following words: 
| “Goods and merchandise, whatever their origin, 
which may be imported intu, or exported from, the 
ports of the U. States, from or to the ports of the Ne- 
‘therlands, in Europe, in vessels of the Netherlands, 
shall pay vo higher or other duties than shall be 
levied on the like goods and merchandise so imported 
/or exported in national vessels.” 


The words “so imported” used as above quot- 
ed, plainly and unequivocally qualify and limit the 
privileges or immunities granted to vessels of the 
| Netherlands and their cargoes arriving in ports of 
the United States from ports in the Netherlands, to 
| those privileges or immunities alone granted by the 
‘laws of the United States to American vessels and 

their cargoes arriving in ports of the United States 

‘from ports in the Netherlands. It will be observed, 
that the important qualifying word ‘‘so” is omitted in 
| the reference made to the terms of the treaty in the 
treasury instructions of August, 1844—an inadvert- 
ence in quotation, which may have led to the erro- 
| heous conclusion arrived at in those instructions. 


| Great respect is entertained for the opinion of my 
| predecessor; but the weight which is justly due to 
that opinion must be considered in connexion with 


the fact, that it is oppused in this case to a decision 








directly adverse by the treasury department, through | 


the secretary ad inlerim, under date of the 27th May, | 
1844. 


| In deciding between these two conflicting opiniens, 
'my mind is brought to the conclusion that our reci- 
|procity treaty with the Netherlands was never in- 
tended to place any cargo introduced in foreign ves- 
sels upon a footing more favorable than if the same 
cargo were imported in American vessels. 

' It being essential that the error referred to should 
be at once correci2d in the practice of the several 
ports of the United States, I hasten to communicate | 
\the views of this department, in order that, on all 
| future importations of coftve into ports of the United 
| States, the duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, as | 
| imposed by jaw,may be charged—whether such im- 
| portation is made in vessels of the United States, or 
‘of the United Netherlands—unless the said coffee be 
\imported from the place of its growth or production; | 
in which case, whether imported in vessels of the U. | 
| States, or in those of the United Netherlands, it will 


| be exempted from the payment of duty, as provided 


iby law and treaty stipulations. 


| The occasion is taken to state, for your govern- 
| ment in regard to analogous questions that may arise 
| in your port, in reference to importations in foreign | 
vessels, that, in no instarce known to this depart. | 
| ment, has it been deemed the policy of the U. States, 
‘in forming commercial regulations with a foreign 
‘nation, to place the vessels of such nation, or their 
|cargoes, ona more favorable footing in ports of ihe 
‘United States, than vessels of the United States or | 
their cargoes, by the grant of any privilege or im- | 
munity whatever. R. J. WALKER, 

; Secretary of the treasury. 
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‘THe posr orrice MoNopOLY.’’ Under the above 
caption, tie Boston Chronicle thus discourses" The 
New Evening Post vents its petulance on “the post 
office monopoly” in such strains as these—‘‘periect 
humbug,” “tan atrocious outrage upon the rights of 
the citizen;” “instead of facilitating business 1s a 
great impediment and a clog;” its delays are ‘not 
the fault of the persons having charge of the office, 
but of the system itself; “if we were allowed—( how 
submissive this language is)—if we were allowed to get 
our communications by private expresses, we should 
have been in possession of them three hours since, 
whilst now we may be compelled to wait till to- 











morrow morning.” 
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Now if all these complaints be well founded—as 
they unquestionably are—whose fault is it that the 
Post, and every body else are not ‘‘allowed to get their 
communications by private expresses?’ [t is the 
fault of every body, who knew that the government 
monopoly was ‘“‘an atrocious outrage upon the rights 
of the citizen,” and yet failed to do what they could 
lo prevent its re-establishment. We say its re-es- 
tablishment, ae was once effectually broken down. 
Did the Post do°what it could to prevent the passage 
of the prohibitory clause in the law of the last ses- 
sion? If not, it is now well punished for its omission. 
One scathing article, coming from a paper of such 
character as the Post, and written as the Post well 
knows how to write, exposing the corruption and 
usurpation by which the monopoly was to be re- 
instated, would probably have nipped it in the bud. 
Why was not this article forthcoming? Not because 
the Post did not know then all that it now knows, 
namely, that the government monopoly is, ‘‘an at- 
rocious outrage upon the rights of the citizen;” that 
the system as a system, could not compete with pri- 
vate expresses, either in cheapness or despatch; and 
that the assumption of the monopoly by the govern- 
ment was a barefaced, palpable, undisguised usurpa- 
tion of unconstitutional power—such as the govern- 
ment could not now for a moment maintain, and 
which they would not have dared to attempt, had 
they not first bribed the press of the country, by 
giving free carriage to their papers, at the expense 
of other men’s letters. This sop to Cerberus did its 
work. The press generally went into a profound 
sleep on the subject. Now and then a paper proves 
itself to be half awake by some such piteous whine 
as thal from the Post, and expresses a sort of irre- 
solute wish that the government would not perpe- 
trate such ‘‘atrocious outrages on the rights of the 
citizen,” but would graciously ‘‘allow” tiem to enjoy 
their constitutional rights. 


It is painful as well as ludicrous to see papers like 
the Post, that “know their rights,” yet knowing, 
dare not maintain,” talk in this fretful, yet puling 
manner. Had they atthe proper time and in the 
proper manner, denounced the usurpation of the go- 
vernment, called upon the people to support the ex- 
presses, and set the government at defiance, they 
would now have no occasion to complain of this 
“atrocious outrage upon the rights of the citizen,” 
or of their three hours delay in getting their papers. 

Did the Post halt in its opposition to the govern- 
ment monopoly, because it foresaw that the destruc- 
tion of the government establishment would quell the 
patriotism of some thirty thousand democratic office 
holders, and an hundred and fifty thousand demo- 
cratic patriots who expected office? The Post will 
not exactly plead guilty to this intimation—and we, 
in all sincerity, admit that there is no avowedly party 
paper in the country more free from the influence of 
such mc tives. 

Yet who does not know, who can avoid knowing: 
that but for the party patronage furnished by the de~ 


/partment, and the bribe of free carriage for news- 


papers, the whole press of the country would now 
ring unceasingly with charges against the govern- 
ment, of unmitigated audacity, corruption and usur- 


pation, fur attempting such a flagrant violation of the 


constitution, and such ‘fan atrocious outrage upon 
the rights of the citizen?” 

The truth, the naked truth is, that the government 
monopoly is sustained, not for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, vot by virtue of any constitutional authority, but 
by corruption and usurpation, to subserve the pur- 
poses of party by furnishing spoils for victors, and 
incitements to that class of politicians who act as 


satellites to members of congress, to whom many 


members of congress are indebted for their seats, 
and whose course is guided as unerringly, and whose 
zeal is as much quickened by the scent of the public 
crib, as are the course and speed of the camel by the 
scent of the spring in the desert. 

What a purification of this government would 
take place, if this great tumor, the post office de- 
partment, were cut out and dried up. The advan- 
tage to the altainment of an honest government 
would be so great as to compensate for almost any 
possible inconvenience. But to be compelled to 
submit to this inconvenience, for the sake of cor- 
rupting, instead of purifying the government, ts in- 
deed “an atrocious outrage.’? Will not the Post join 
with us in calling for the re-establishment of the 
private expresses, and in sustaining them, if they 
should again commence their operations?” 

[Here we have a tolerably broad proposition for 
“~ form.” “The great tumor of the post office de- 
partment cut off and dressed up.” 

TEXAS LAND Question. Mary of our citizens have 
become proprietors of lands in Texas, and are, of 
course, solisitous as to the manner in which the va- 
rious land titles of that country will be effected. by 
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the transfer of the supreme jurisdiction from her 
courts, on the final consummation of annexation, to 
the highest court know to the laws of the United 
States. In the Texas convention the question was 
referred to a committee of legal gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished ability. After a full and critical exami- 


nation, the committee made an able report through | 


their chairman, Judge Hemphill, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Texas—who is said to be one 
of the first Jurists in the southwest. We find the re- 
port, said to be from the pen of Judge H. in the 


occupied by a committee of ladies, appuinted for the 
purpose, in bestowing premiums fer different arti- 
cles of domestic manufacture, the Rev. S. Fore- 
man addressed the meeting. He drew a contrast— 
the Cherokee Advocate says—between the state of 
agriculture as it is now found among the Cherokees, 
and what it was, comparatively a few years ago, 
when they planted their little crops of corn, beans, 
&c. by using the shoulder blade of the deer, instead 
of the plough and hoe; and envmerated some of the 
advantages that would be likely to result to the peo. 








Galveston News of the 23d ult-—and would be glad | ple from the formation of an agricultural society in 

to transfer it to our columns—but are forced to con- | the cultivation of the soil, in the management of their 

fine our extracts to a few paragraphs, which, how- | household affairs, in the rearing of stock and in the 

ever, contain the cream of the learned and conclu- ‘dissemination of useful information on a variety of 

sive argument. [Richmond Enquirer. feahgnete intimately associated with their present con 
‘“‘Should then a controversy arise between a citi- | dition. Premiums were awarded 


pany’s vessels could not be engaged early in the en- 
suing spring, to convey the American Fur Compa. 
ny’s stores from the Sault de St. Marie to La Ponte, 
at the upper end of the lake. Sir George immedi- 
ately replied, and with great promptitude tendered 
the use of their schooner, then fast in the ice at 
Fort William. He causeda despatch to be sent 
though the snow over land to Fort William, with a 
peremptory order for the schooner to leave Fort 
William as soon as she could be got out of the ice, 
to proceed to the Sauit St. Marie, and be placed en. 
tirely at the disposal of the North American Fur 
Company. 

The schooner accordingly reached the Sault St. 
Marie early in April, where she was loaded, and 
proceeded to La Ponte. When Mr. Crooks offered 
to pay for this generous act of kindness, the Hud- 


zen of this country and a citizen of another state, 
who, subsequent to our incorporation into the Ame- 


rican Union, might acquire a claim to lards within | 


this state, either by inheritance, devise, or purchase, 
end should suit be prosecuted for the same in the 
federa) courts, the rights of the parties would be 
decided by the same Jaws and rules by which they 
would be determined in the courts of the state. 


‘‘Whether the laws, customs, and usages of Spain, 
the decrees of Mexico, and those of Couhuila and 


Texas, or the laws of the republic of Texas, or all | 


together, affected the rights in controversy—to each 
aud all of these laws would the courts of the Union 
give their just force and effect; and by no other laws 
or principles, deduced from other systems of juris- 
prudence, would the questions at issue be determin- 
ed. 

‘Neither the constitution, treaties or Jaws of the 
United States can change, aller or modify the rights 
of individuals to real property, as established by the 


To Mrs. Nancy Adair, of Flint District, the silver 
cup, worth ten dollars, for the best specimen of home 
made cloth, the piece containing not less than ten 
yards; 

To Mrs. Jane Dougherty, of Flint District, a silver 
cup, worth five dollars, for the best coverlet, 

To Mrs. Jinny Wolf, of Tahlequah District a silver 
cup, worth five dollars, for a beaded belt; 

To Miss Catharine Gunter, of Tahlequah District, 
3 cup, worth two dollars, for the best cradle coverlet; 

And to Mrs. Martha Daniel, a cup, worth three dol- 
Jars, for a pair of socks. 

Many articies were exhibited, calling forth gene- 
ral apprc bation of the skil! and taste displayed by the 
manufacturers. A a committee was then appointed 
to report a constitution fora National Agricultural 
Society, to be submitted to an adjourned meeting. 
| Temperance Speech. A very interesting temperance 
| meeting was held on the Cold Spring reservation in 
|Cataraugus county, on the 4'h. More than 1000 
persons were present, of whom one third were Indi: 











/ans 


existing laws of the republic. Both the Federal and Th . 
ill be restricted, in their decisions | e proceedings were conducted with perfect 
the State courts wil cted, Wi eke: Me Aegsil, Bia. ‘ealiwaled 6 Coser: 


on those rights, to the provisions of the laws under | | : 
which thicee rights orldinated, or by which they have | Tike ee gl Blacksnake, the aged chief of the 
been affected; and, should rights have arisen under | |'!0° Br in his 97th year, then spoke in his native | 
that portion of our constitution and laws, which as be- | Teka rat to an Indians, and then to the whites. 
ing repugnant to the constitution and laws of the U. To the latter, after admitting the evils of drunken- 
Slates, will become null and void, yet the rights thus | "€S*» 48 portrayed by Mr. Angell, he proceeded thus: 
created will remain undisturbed. up os { Detroit Adv. 
“All controversies which may arise between citi-|, | But, who is it that has made my people drunk ? 
zens of this state, and aliens authorised to sue, will ,{ndians cannot make whiskey. Indians do not sell 
be determined by the same rules and laws which will '%. i rer people make it and bring it among us. 
guide the courts in the decision of causes between | It is they that bave brought the evil upon us, and we 
the citizens of different States. |cannot remove it. The white people can remove it, 


me 
‘Your committee have confined themselves to de- and now we cal] upon them to doit. We ask them 


ductions drawn entirely from the constitution, laws, | to take teunp sits yd and rum away, and leave us so- 
and judicial decisions of the United States. These unse as : ound us. We have no law to keep away 
afford the most solid grounds of assurance that the | W>'skey, rs 5 white people have, and we ask 
rights of individuals to property will be guarded with a) to or ‘4 hig Hie force. Jf the white people 
the most jealous vigilance, by the courts of the U..| Wl" 60 oeee ieir laws, and not let bad men sell,us 
States, and determined on the same principles of | whiskey, Indians will try to be sober. A long time | 


law which constitute the rules of decision in the 8% 1 knew your Great Chief, General Washington. | 


The establishment of the Fe- 1 as with him 40 days in his camp, and he made a 
. We agreed to live in friend. 
cognizance of disputed claims to lands, will not in- ‘ship and peace forever. We were to yield obedi- 


tribunals of the State. oa 
deral Courts within the limits of the state, and their '"eaty with my people. 





je affect the title of citizens of this Republic. far agp gag eg marr gi’ = vais i 
dy “age a. Prscdrhweth Siepapeomilin’ ny rid Hg gh lands without molestation. We have kept sa 
an alien, a selection between two forums, for the ss biel one ishite hneticas bane. ant They tent 
adjudication of his rights; both of which courts will Wee Waltons dua ok ae tence shoe tae g 
be controlled by the laws of the State upon which | “© ath al ; t 8 as, & 
those rights are founded, or by which they are con- satals kee Anioaiad lige y all gone, and our | 
d. : , ; 
trofie it Ss be protect us. We are glad that you say you will, and | 
“The beneficent operation of the judicial power of we believe that you mean to do it. Again; 1 thank 
the Union, in this class of cases, is the best proof of you sincerely for your kindness, and for what you| 
the enlightened wisdom of the framers of the consti- | | 
tution, in clothing the Feceral Courts with this high | 
jurisdiction. The rights to select a tribunal alloge 
ther independent of any of the states, for the settle- 
ment of controversies between citizens and aliens,’ of the age we have arrived at—worthy of the cha: 
tends greatly to increase the harmony and confidence | pacter of trade and commerce inthe iiddle of the. 
between the states themselves, and preserve peace, 
and public and private credit in our intercourse with | from whom the traders derive their charters. 
foreign nations. Jt prevents all irritations and jea-| Ture Hupson Bay Company AND THE NortH AME- 


nig ji which pig freephone Tee eee ricaAN Fur Company. In October, 1934, the brig 
the diferent states, if the controversies between their John Jacob Astor, a fine noble vessel, sailing on 


citizens were, of sat Say pe ed rome Sune arbitra L..ke Superior, owned by and employed in the ser-| 
ment of the tribunals of pla ich ' a ” wXernie of vice of the American Fur Company, was unfortu-| 
this jurisdiction, justice has been wisely and smpar- nately wrecked at Copper Harbor, while lying off 
tially distributed; while the laws of the States, not. port Wilkins for the delivery of somatinenant stores. | 
inconsistent with the Jaws of the United States, have | 4s this was the only vessel statin. by the company | 
been observed, sustained, and inforced, , | onthe lake, the loss was very seriously felt, and 
“JOHN HAMPHILL, chairman. | became very embarrassing. It was all important to 
them that provisions, goods, &c., should pass up the 
INDIAN JOURNAL. lake early in the spring, to supply their numerous 
CHEROKEE AGRICULTURAL society. We have be- trading posts. The Hudson Bay Company, owned 
fore noticed the rapid progress making by the Chero- | one or two vessels on the lake engaged in their ser- 
kee Indians in civilization, and especially in the fos- | vice. 
tering care which they are extending to agricuJture.| Mr. Ramson Crooks, at the head of the American 
The last Cherokee Advocate brings tho proceedings | Fur Company, on hearing of the loss of the brig As- 
of a mecting to form an agricultural society, in which | tor, wrote to Sir George Simpson, the governor of 
a Jarge number of citizens participated. W. S.| the Hudson Bay Company, stating the Joss met with, 
Coody presided at the meeting, and during the time ' and wishing to know if one of the Hudson Bay Com-! 


The following interesting facts are recorded with | 
unfeigned pleasure. They exhibit a feeling worthy | 


“nineteenth century — worthy of the Christian people | 











We now want you to| 


have said to us to-day.” 


fam | 


son Bay Company would not accept of une cent for 
the use of their vessel! Such generous conduct is 
worthy of the highest praise,and should be made 
known to the world for its admiratiou and imitation, 








EvROPEAN NATIONAL DeBTs. ‘The Antwerp cor. 
respondent of the U. S. Gazette, writes: 

The sum total of the debts of Europe, before the 
French revolution was 2,300 millions of dollars. 
After the war this sum had risen to 7,108,000,000, 
which amount had again risen to 8,48] millions of 
dollars at the commencement of the present year. 
Of the states enumerated, Austria, France. Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Holland, and Denmark 
failed to meet their engagements. Spain, Portugal 
and Greece repudiated, and the states of Russia and 
Austria are at this moment deficient in revenue to 
pay the interest. J] think that after this, we may 
well take courage and continue to pay the interest 
on our Pennsylvania stock. As regards the distri- 
bution of the debts over the population of the diffe. 
rent states, J would only cbserve that the Dutch are 
twice as much indebted as the English, that the 
English come next, then the inhabitants of the city 
of Hamburg,then the inhabitants of Frankfort on 
the Mayne, then the Spaniards, then the Greeks, the 
French, the Danes and Portuguese.”?’ When distri- 
buting the debts per capita, Austria and Russia are 
comparatively well off; but here the old maxim of 
Montesquieu is again applicable, that the greater 
the despotism the more difficult is it to create a re- 
venue. 


The same writer furnishes the following: 

“Small debit account of Europe, with the history 
of its rise and progress as far as it can be expressed 
inthe elegant language of figures. It will show 
that most of the enormous European debts were cre- 
ated in maintaining royalty agains! the democratic 
ascendency of the French revolution, and that the 
difficulties are yet very far from being at an end. 


Debts of the different European states at different periods. 


1786 1818-25 1845 
Before the French After the French 
Revolution. Revolution. 
Millions of dollars. 
Great Britain 1296 4200 3880 
France 104 760 1280 
| Russia 30 ) ‘ 
Poland 16 § ae 384 
| Netherlands 920 720 880 
Belgium none te 88 
Austria 72 240* 496 
Prussia nonet 130 112 
Other Ger, states 35 96 144 
Spain 140 480 720 
| Portugal 14 60 104 
| Italian statest 60 180 200 
Sweden & Norway 445 625 31 10 
Greece — - 135 3215 
Turkey none 60 30 
Hamburg, unknown 525 1935 
| Lubeck, 125 125 
Bremen, 145 2110 
Frankfort on the Main, 3 2-5 3} 





*Kesides having in the mean time been twic? bank- 
rupt. 

t50,000,000 Rix dollars in the treasury. 

tNaples had no debt. 





STATES OF THE UNION, 








STATE DISPUTES. 

Connecticut res&lution on the difference between Mas- 
sachusetis and South Carolina, refative to the treatment 
of Mr. Hoar, and the question of the cilizenship of color- 
ed men. 

The usage adopted between the states of sending 
communications to each other, especially in cases o! 
state differences, or on differences between a state and 
the general government, has become established, 
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and is appropriate. The states of South Carolina 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Illinois, ani Arkansas, 
each of them have addressed communications to the 
states relative to the subject mentioned in the cap- 
tion of this article. Those several communications 
addressed to Connecticut were laid before the legis- 
jature of that state by the governor thereof, and 
were referred to the joint committee on federal re- 
lations. That committee made the following 
REPORT: 

That the committee have examined with profound 
interest and concern, the prominent features of these 
differences between two distinguished states of the 
Union, evineing, on the part of Massachusetts, an 
earnest effort to bring the questions in dispute before 
the supreme court of the United States, the only con- 
stitutional and peaceful tribunal for the settlement 
of difficulties between states—and equally evineing, 
on the part of South Carolina, a determination to 
prevent, by legislation, or by force and violence, if 
necessary, the requisite steps to bring these differences 
to a fair and jegal adjudication, before the tribunal 
specified by the constitution. 
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Ma*sacnusetts.—Loco state convention and nomi- 
nations. The convention met at Springfield a few 
days since. On the first ballot for a candidate for 
governor, Isaac Davis had 189 votes, Col. Green, of 
the Post 180, F. Robinson 95; and there were a 
number of scattering votes—257 was requisite for 
a choice. Col. Green now peremptorily declined.— 
On a second ballot Mr. Davis had just enough for a 
choice, 241 votes—Mr. Bishop 140; Mr. Robinson 
88, &c. Henry A. Bishop being the next highest 
was declared as nominated as lieutenant governor. 





New York. Governor Wright was earnestly ap- 
pealed to by the friends of aman by the name of 
Green, who was convicted of murdering his own 
wife, very soon after his marriage, to grant either a 
pardon, a commutation, or a respite, from the sen- 
tence of death pronounced by the court of Rensse- 
lear county. The governor refused to interfere. In 
doing so he adopted what, if we mistake not, is al-| 
together a new proceeding on the part of an execu | 
itive insueh a case. He addressed a long official | 




















NV. J. Fruit culture. ‘All the farmers around the 
place are rich, & are making 10 times as much of their 
farms in proportion to the capital invested, as the 
manufacturers do. Hundreds of them make more 
from four acres of ground, and that all hill, than a 
majority of ours do from three hundred acres. Some 
of them, from three acres alone, in raising straw- 
berries, and dewberries, make over $1000 profits per 
year. And this all the result of two months’ work. 
The most of them have their carriages, and find a 
better market for their produce here than they can 
in New York. The fruit crop alone sold from the 
surrounding towns yearly in New York, is greater 
than the entire agricultural crop of South Carolina, 
and the frut and vegetable crop larger than the agri- 
cultural products of the great state of Virginia. I 
do not wish to terrify you, but these are facts. Show 
this statement to our politicians, and then tell them 
to go to the nearest rumshop and take a drink of 
grog, and commence a lecture on the tenants of dila- 
pidated tents, and farms, ragged, starving, penniless, 
and wretched millions of the south, to bend their 


jletter to the sheriff of said county, commencing | knees before them. and supplicate God’s blessing on 


Without attempting to enter into the merits of with the words “again it is my duty to address you,’’| their rotten carcasses for it, and they will call yon 
this controversy in its early progress, with adeep &c., wherein he argues out at full, the history of simple and unterrified republicans.” 


reluctance to recommend any proceeding calculated 
toembitier feelings of hostility between those an- 


the ease, his reasons for rejecting the several peti- 


tions praying for his interference, his construction | 





PENNSYLVANIA —State credit. The treasurer of the 


cient and venerable states—the committee cannot of the laws governing such cases, and why he ought’ state has addressed a circular to the county authori- 


forbear, when this controversy is thus officially 


brought before this legislature by the act of both | 
parties, to express their deliberate and decided con- | cedent, it will be found to be an eventful innovation 


|not to suspend their operation. | 
If this course of Governor Wright become a pre- 


ties, calling upon them to take timely measures to 
insure the payment of the February interest upon 
the state debt. The United States Gazette of the 17th 


demnation of that state which resorts to violence and in the jurisprudence of the country, and a still grea- instant, says: ‘‘We feel satisfied now that measures 


resists all appeal to law. 
Jt is the boast and pride of our country that our 


nota government of force; and any state which re- 


{ter innovation on the executive prerogative. 
| governor’s reasoning 13 no doubt to the purpose, but 
government is a government of law and reason, and | is it in proper place? 


The 


State loan redeemed. The N. ¥Y. State comptroller. 


have been adopted, which will insure the prompt 
payment of the state interest due next February; so 


| that now, unless some vent should occur greatly out 


of the ordinary line, we may rest content that Peun- 


fuses a legal adjudication of its cortroversies with | has issued a circular offering to redeem the state fives sylvania will maintain her faith.” 


another state, and which puts itself in an attitude of 


resistance and defiance of any attempt at such adju | rest from last payment immediately. 


becoming due on the first of January next, with inte- | 
He also gives | 





Maryiann.—‘* The Old Defenders.” The Baltimore 


dication, is presenting an example which, if counte- | notice that said bonds will cease to draw interestaf-| 4nyniversary, the 12th September, was appropriately 


nanced and followed by other states, must lead to the 
most fatal and disastrous results. 

The stability and permanence of the Union itself 
—our continued enjoyment of a safe, wise, and be- 
nevolent government—all our hopes of rational and 
constitutional liberty—depend on a spirit of justice 


‘ter the Ist January, 1846 


Anti-renters—Trial of ‘Big Thunder.” Boughton's 


‘trial is going on st Hudson, Ambrose Jordan defend- 


‘ing him. Judge Edmonds presiding. His charge to 
the grand jury occupied about an hour in its delive- 
ry. After adverting to the peculiar character of our 


and forbearance, and good faith between the diffe- | institutions—the voluntary submission of our people 


rent states; and, whenever differences arise, upon a 
peaceful, unconditional submission to the provisions 
of the constitution. 

The committee therefore offer for the considera- 
tion of this assembly the accompanying resolutions. 
Per order of the committee. 

A. N. Skinner, Chairman. 

In senate, June 13, 1845.—Accepted. 

N. L. White, Clerk. 

House of representatives, June 13, 1845. 

Accepted. James H. Hotcoms, Clerk. 


By the senate and house of representatives, in general 
assembly convened: 

Resolved, That “‘the deliberate determination of a 
state to refuse obedience to the judicial tribunals of 
the nation, in regard to the constitutionality of her 
laws, affecting the people of other states,’ is a 
palpable and dangerous violation of the national com- 
pact. 


which assumes to violate at pleasure the rights guar- 


‘to a government and laws of their own creation, the | 


absence of a standing army, &c., &c., he dwelt at, 
some length on the nature of the leasehold tenures 
in this and the adjoining counties, and the general | 
‘inconveniences flowing from them. The Judge then 
passed to the conduct of the violators of the law, | 
and dencunced their crimes with much and deserved 
severity. He called upon the grand jury to be vizi- 
lant and firm in bringing them to justice; assured the | 
tenants that they must rely upon the action of a' 
sound public opinion bringing about an arrangement | 
‘between them and the landlords; that the constitu- | 
|tion of the United States forbid any law to be passed | 
by a state impairing the obligation of contracts; and | 
that no relief could be expected unless the base and | 
guilty were denounced and punished, and the inno- 
cent and their cause separated from them. | 








New Jersey.—Lynch law in fair hands. The, 





Resolved, That “any member of the confederacy | Mount Holly Herald furnishes an account of a gay | the Georgia railroad. 


| widower who having buried two wives, was exceed- | 


| distinguished by a military parade and other demon- 


strations of respect. The venerable corps of ‘Old 
Defenders,” having made suitable arrangements for 
the purpose, assembled to the number of between 


‘two and three hundred, under their own officers, and 


proceeded by the railway to the city of Washington, 
where they were received by the Mayor of that city 
and several volunteer companies that paraded to 
welcome the visiters. Haviag formed in column, 
the whole marched with appropriate banner and 
music, to the President's Mansion. They were there 
received by President Polk and the members of the 
cabinet, wit a hearty welcome. Addresses were 


delivered, refreshments partaken of. A sumptuous 
dinner had been prepared at Brown’s Hotel, to 


which the veterans were now invited. After duly 
discussing th:s with invigorated appetites,—toasts 
were announced, and sentiment, and music, and 
speeches rapidly succeeded. “Old Lang Syne,” 
was recalled with enthusiasm. It was a day of en- 
joyment. 

Georcia.—Railroad. It is (says the Augusta 
Chronicle of Thursday,) a source of unfeigned“plea- 
sure to us to announce that a train of passenger cars 
departs this morning for Atalanta, the terminus of 
We congratulate the stock- 
holders, and all parties interested, upon this impor- 


anteed to other states or their citizens, or to impair ingly annoyed at the successive refusal, one after tant result, achieved through numerous difficulties 


these rights by throwing. impediments, in the way of 
their legal vindication,”’ betrays a distrust of the rec- 
titude of her own acts, and an unwillingness to sub- 
mit to the demands of justice, which justly exposes 
her to the imputation of a dishonorable violation of 
the public faith, inconsistent with the peace and safe- 
ly of this Union. 

Resolved, That the state of Connecticut views with 
profound regret these differences between Muassa- 
chusetts and South Carolina; and that while she feels 
bound to condemn a course of proceedings, on the 
part of the latter, which cuts off the only constitu- 
tional means of redress, she still hopes to see a spirit 
of moderation and justice prevail over popular ex- 
cilement, and that these two ancient and patriotic 
Stales, which contended nobly together in the battles 
of the revolution, and in discussing the principles of 
civil liberty, will peaceably submit their differences 
to the great tribunal of the nation, and devote their 
united wisdom and strength to the perpetuation of 
the Union which they so eminently contributed to 
establish. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor of this 
Slate, be requested to transmit a copy of these reso- 
lutions and the report accompanying, lo each of the 
help of the several states and territories of this 

ion. 

In senate, June 13, 1845.—Passed. 

N. L. Waire, Clerk. 

House of representatives, June 13, 1845 — Passed, 

James H. Hoxicomge, Clerk. 





/another, of three young ladies, to each of whom he 
| was all at the same time paying devout attention.— 


Bae Herald says: 
‘‘He was almost frantic with rage, and in order 


|to salve over his mortified pride, circulated stories | d 
‘ther to the Oostenaula river, making an entire 


}about the young ladies which did not redound very 


| much to their credit. As soon as they heard of this 


ungallant mode of taking revenge, they held a g 


‘council of war, and determined to punish him in) 
such a manner as to inake an example of him for. 
his want of proper manly feeling and chivalry.— 
| They accordingly armed themselves with large tough 
birches, and seeing the gentleman passing along the 
road, sallied forth upon him and assailed him with 
‘such vigor that he was uvable to make any resist-: 
‘ance. ‘hey scored his back well, and but for the 
interference of a gentleman, who was attracted by 
‘his cries of distress, would not have left an inch of 
|skin in his whole hide. ‘The last we heard from our | 
hero, he was going the rounds of the neighborhood | 
exposing his lacerated back, in the hope of exciting 
the sympathies of the community, and threatening to 
bring the matter before court.” 

This transaction reminds us of a paragraph in the 
last St. Landry, Louisiana Whig, which says: ‘‘tow 
gentlemen let themselves out of jail night before 
last. They were confined for wile whipping—not 
after Mr. Biufton’s fashion, with the toague—but 
after their own and other naughty men’s ways, with 


at ee 


and under circumstances, at times, during its pro- 
gress, peculiarly trying. We have now a railroad, 
not inferior to any in the southern states, extend- 
ing J72 miles into the interior of the state, which 
will in a few months be extended eighty miles far- 


line of two hundred and fifty-two miles of the 
reat line of railroad which is designed to connect 
the Atlantic coast with the fertile valley of the Mis- 
sissippl. 

Railroads—Connection of Charleston and Nashville. 
In July last a meeting was held in Nashville, ‘Tewnes- 
see, to consider the practicabilily and expediency of 
connecting that city with charleston, by a railroad 
from Nashville to Chatanouga, where the Western 
and Atlantic railroad (the Georgia state work) strikes 
the Tennessee river. The result of the discussion of 
the subject, has been a growing conviction that the 
project 1s practicable and will confer vast benefit 
on Middle Tennessee. 

The estimated distance from Charleston to Nash- 
ville is 576 miles. Of this, 390 miles may be con- 
sidered as finished, and the remaining 56 miles (the 
unfinished part of the Georgia State Road) to Cha- 
tanooga on the Tennessee is under contract, and the 
grading and masonry completed. The distance 
therefore from Charleston to the Tennessee by the 
railroad route is 446 miles. It is propesediie com- 
plete the line by extending it 130 miles farther to 








a stick! Now they’ve ‘cut stick,” and left for parts 
unknown.” Why what is this world coming to? | 


Nashville, thus forming a communication between 
Middle Ten. and the sea board of 26 hours distance. 
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Of the feasibility of constructing this road by the 
resources of the people interested in it, Dr. Overton 
did not entertain a doubt. He said that, 

‘‘He had an interview with the profound and 
accomplished geologist of the state, Dr. Troost, in 
reference to the physical character of the country 
between Nashville and Chattanooga. That gentle- 
man had examined the country with great care; and 
he believed a route could be selected from the town 
of Murfreesborough to Chattanooga, over which a 
road could be constructed, cheaper than from Mur- 
freesborough to Nashville with a single exception 
of ahout five miles; that these excepted miles, would 
pass over a spur of the Cuuberland Mountain; but 
that this was no difficult matter, as there was a deep 
gap in the mountain, out of which flow the head wa- 
ters of Battle Creek east into the Tennessce river, 
and the head waters of Elk which flowed west into 
our own Cumberland. 

Among the great benefits promised by the enter- 
prize, Dr. Overton dwells with force on its effects in 
opening the mineral riches of that region, the en- 
hancement in the value of real estate and the open- 
ing of a new market for Middle Tennessee. 

He stated that he had been informed by his friend 
Dr. Troost, that in the vicinity of the place where 
this road would terminate on the Tennessee river, 
there was an inexhaustible mine of coal, of the 
purest quality in the world. He exhibited to his au- 
dience a specimen of this coal, from the extensive 
cabinet of the geologist. Ile had heretofore advert- 
ed to the fact that the first rail roads in America and 
Europe were constructed for the purpose of trans- 
porting coal, and that some of the most profitable 
roads in the United States were engaged now in the 
transportation of littie else. He stated upon the au- 
thority of practical business men, that coal could be 
delivered at Nashville from this mine, by means ofa 
railroad, at 5 or 6 cents, and perhaps less, per bushel. 
This would be a reduction of more than one-half of 
the present average price of coal. Diminish the price 
of an article one-half, and as a geveral rule, it will 
double the consumption. 

The productions of Middle Tennesse intended for 
foreign markets, instead of passing down the Cum- 
herland 200 miles, down the Ohio 69 miles and down 
the Mississippi 1200 miles, and then around the Cape 
of Florida 1000 miles, making in all 2460 miles of 
dangerous navigation, with heavy insurance exacted 
at every stage of its progress, with transhipiment afler 
transhipment, would pass in 283 hours to the city 
of Charleston, without danger and without insurance, 
at one-fifth the cost of transportation and in one-tenth 
of the tinie, and would be in Europe before that by 
the river reached New York. The advantages of 
such a state of things absolutely defies calculation, 
and he declared his solemn belief that the prosperity 
of Middle Tennessee could never begin until this road 
was constructed. 

Almost the entire supply of foreign merchandize 
brought from Europe and the northern cities for Mid- 
die Tennessee, would pass by Charleston and reach 
Nashville in 88 hours from the city of New York.— 
This would give to our imports all (he advantages to 
be enjoyed by our exports, in the event of the com- 
pletion of this great enterprize. 

AvaBaMA. The legislature elect, is composed of, 

The senate, 20 locos, 13 whigs. 

The house, 61 locos, 37 whigs—loco majority on 
joint ballot 31. 





Inpranwa. The legislature elect, is com posed of, 

The senate, locos 25, whigs 25. 

The house, locos 52, whigs 45—-loco majority on 
joint ballot 7. | 








Frormwa.—TIilegal Marriages. The law in Florida 
prohibits under severe penalty the solemnization of | 
marriage except under a license procured trom the 
clerk of the county court of the county where the 
marriage isto take pluce. The legislature of Flo- 
rida, just adjourned, repealed the Jaw creating coun- 
ty courts and authorised no one to issue marriage 
license instead of their clerks. So the case is hope- 
Jess in Florida until an extra or other session of the 
legislature is convened again to permit marriages in 
that state. 











‘SONS OF AFRICA. 





Sravers. The brig Albert, of Boston, arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 13th inst., from Bahia, in charge 
of an officer of the United States brig Bainbridge.— 
The Aibert has been sent home at the instance of 
Alexander H. Tyler, esq., United Siates consul at 
Bahia, on the charge of being engaged in the slave 
trade, between the coast of Africa and Brazil, in 
conjunction with brig Washington's barge, late of 
Philadelphia. The first officers and crew of the 





| dle wheels on her sides with buckets to unship, and 





Washington’s barge have been brought home prison- 
ers in the Albert. Capt. Woodbury, late master of 
the Albert, effected his escape prior to her sailing. 

An article communicated to the editor of th U.S. 
Gazette in reference to the statement in that paper 
says—‘‘ Your reporter’s account, this morning, re- 
specting the ‘Albert’ being brought in as a slaver, 1s, 
I am led to believe, erroneous in several respects. — 
First—Captain Woodbury did not run away from his 
vessel, but was walking about Bahia when she left, 
having abandoned the brig to the United States au- 
thorities, on being charged with having been a ‘sla- 
ver.” Secondly—The crew of the Washington’s 
barge ‘were not brought home in irons,’ but some 
deserters from a whale ship were placed in ‘irons,’ 
coming up the bay, for what reason is best known to 
the efficers incommand. And finally capt. Duling 
never has been ‘committed.’ ” 

Tue Staver anp THE Prisoners. The men 
brought home in the brig Albert, by lieut. Walker 
and a midshipman, were twenty two in nuniber.— 
They are Albert Hall, mate, and John Francis, 
white, and Diego Minto Blanco and Simao Pedro 
d’Assimpsan, colored, a part of the crew of the Al- 
bert; William ‘Tl’. Knight, first mate, and James Ca- 
mel, William Jordan, John Bennet, Wesley Stoker, 
Francis Lewis, and John Vaughan, crew of the 
Washington’s barge, charged with a violation of the 
act of congress, prohibiting the slave trade. Also, 
eleven of the crew of the barque Alto, a whaler, 
charged with mutiny. ‘Their names are James Wil- 
son, William H. Siwith, John Palmer, William Cor 
nish, Cornelius C. Little, Cornelius Albert Lee, Ja- 
cob Culp, Isaac Grabam, Thomas R. Holsten, and 
Joaquim Fortis,—the latter a Portuguese. 

{ Phila. Amer. 


The Paris Constitutionnel, of the 15th, has a copi- 
ous epistie dated Roadsted of Monrovia, 14th Janu- 
ary, 1845. It relates to the establishment of the 
colony of Liberia, and describes Monrovia with dis- 
paraging opinions. The writer (probably a naval 
officer) is, however, enamored of the settlement at 
cape Palinas. He admires the work of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, and regrets the injudicious man- 
agement or insufficient means of the French on the 
whole coast. Many details, besides, of the practices | 
of the natives of the coast, products, trade, and so 
forth, render this lively communication worthy of 
American attention. 

Nove suit. Absalom F. Boston, a colored man, | 
has commenced a suit against the town of Nantucket 
on account of the school committee having refused 
to admit his daughter, Phebe Ann Boston, into one 
of the public schools on the 2d day of June last.—| 
The town, in town meeting, have voted to defend the 





suit. The question of whether colored children are 
not entilled to admission to the schools on precisely | 
the same footing as the whites, even a school may | 
be established for their exclusive attendance. The! 
courts will have to adjudicate upon it, and the de-' 
cision will be an important one, as a precedent. 

‘JHE COLORED MEN OF New York stare, by con-. 
vention and otherwise, are making zealous exertions 
for the removal of the restrictions which prohibit 
them from voting unless possessed of property to the 
value of $250, through means of the proposed state 
reform cvunyention. 





AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE By sTEAMERS. A letter to| 
the editor of the U. S. Gazette, dated ‘Pernambuco, | 
July 29, says: ‘‘The steamer Cacique is lying here 
fitting out for the coast of Africa for slaves. She 
has had the propellers taken off, and both pair are 
now lying on the wharf. She isto be driven by pad- 


her engines have been put upon deck. ‘These ar- 
rangements and changes have been contracted for 
by C Starr & Co, and she will sail in a lew days.— 
The owner, captain, mate, and hands are Purtuguese, 
and the engineers and firemen are Americans. I be- 
lieve this is the first experiment of slaving by steam. 
But there is no doubt bat the example will be fol- 
lowed. She flies Brazilian colors, and is lying in 
company with two Brazilian man of war brigs, ta- 
king aboard her casks, &c., and it is publicly known 
that she is going to the coast of Africa for a cargo 
of slaves.”’ 

The Gazette adds,—Capt. Farrell of the brig R. 
F. Loper at this port, came outof the harbor of Per- 
nambuco, in company with the above mentioned 
‘““Cacique,’’ and says she is the same vessel known al 
New York as the “Tigress.” Captain F. further 
states that she had been altered in her rig to that of 
a three masted schooner, and had placed paddle 
wheels upon her, instead of her propellers. The 
“Cacique,” however, sailed but slowly, having been 





easily beaten by the R. F. Loper in Jight weather. 


nee 


Ture Spitrire « tHe Mancnester. Tue Boston 
Daily Advertiser says—‘‘Capt. Flowery, of the slav- 
ing schooner Spitfire, has been removed to the jail 
in Salem. to which he was sentenced for five years, 
The Spitfire was sold by consent of parties, on the 
libel of the seamen for their wages. ‘They have been 
paid off and a part of them immediately shipped in 
the same vessel. The balance of the proceeds js 
held in court to be paid over to the successful claim. 
ant. A libel) has been filed (returnable at this term) 
by the district attorney in favor of those who seized 
the vessel] on the coast of Africa. The testimony of 
the seamen which was taken in writing before a 
commissioner of the court, to be used in this case, 
discloses some curious facts which did not appear on 
the trial of Fiowery, not being applicable to that 
case. 


Turner, who was the mate of the Spitfire, when 
(as the Caballero) she run a cargo of slaves, from 
Rio Pongo to Cuba, testified that on that voyage there 
were about 250 slaves, and the only white men on board 
were the captain, himself, and the owner (Faber.) He 
also testified, that the Manchester sailed from Balti- 
more with the same captain and mate. She went to 
Portland and took off some wood and a few other ar- 
ticles. He (the mate) the came to Boston with her, 
while the captain (Gordon) came by land. After 
the Manchester was searched here, she sailed for 
Africa, and Faber, with two black women, and two 
black men, went out in her as passengers. Turner 
himself went out in her as mate. After arriving at 
Rio Pongo, the captain died and the Manchester was 
subsequently wrecked. Turner demanded bis wages 
of Faber, who refused to pay them, and the former 
then laid a complaint against the Spitfire before the 
United States commander, upon which she was seiz- 
ed. Turner was in miserable health, when released 
from jail here, and it is not probable that he will live 
long. 











Antonio del Mijo, who was on board the Spithre, 
testified that he had been on two slave voyages. In 
the first they had succeeded in running a cargo. jn 
the other, they were taken by a British cruiser and 
were carried to Sierra Leone. The crew were sub- 
sequently released, and he found his way back to 
Cuba. 


One of the most intelligent men on board the Spit- 
fire was Ebenezer Jackson, a colored man, who stat- 
ed that he was born in Connecticut. He had been 
twice on the coast of Africa before, and was the 
cook of the Spitfire. The other men were Germans, 
and appeared to be intelligent and respectable mari- 


ners. They could all speak English with but one 
exception. The district attorney did not consider 


them as having knowledge of the nature of this voy- 
age when they shipped. With regard to Antonio 
and Jackson, who were shipped in Cuba, he enter- 
tained much doubt, but did not think the evidence 
sufficiently strong to detain them, or contest their 
claim for wages.” 








OUR COUNTRY-—ITS HISTORY. 





MEMORANDA 
for the 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Erratum. A N. York correspondent has called 
our attention to an error in the date of the first 
“Extract from the votes and proceedings of the gen- 
eral assembly of the colony of New York,” inserted 
in vol. 68, p. 377, (Aug. 16, 1845,) which instead of 
being ‘Die Sabati, 9h , 4. M., the 4th April, 1765,” 
should have been ‘Die Sabati, 9h., A. ., the 4th 
April, 1761.” Our correspondent adds—“lt was at 
the latter date (1761) that the members of New 
York city were appointed this ‘committee of corres- 
pondence” and then it was that old John Cruger, as 
mayor of New York and speaker of assembly, was 
chairman of that committee and commenced his pa- 
triotic efforts against Great Britain. In 1764 he had 
the duty added to this committee to correspond with 
other assemblies to get up this congress at New 
York, in which he finally sueceeded. He was may- 
or of New York from 1759 to 1766 and twice speak- 
er of the assembly, during which time he made eve- 
ry effort against the tyranny of Gréat Britain, and 
iong before the great speech of Mr. Ors, of Boston, 
which Mr. Adams so much eulogises as the first 
step to the revolution.” 


On enquiry as to how the error noticed above, oc- 
curred, we ascertain, that the volu-ne of the “Prin- 
ciples and acts of the Refolution” printed by Heze- 
kiah Niles, in 1822, from which we extracted, had 
as the date of tue year of said extract, “171.” Our 
proof-reader, of course, considering this to be a typo- 
graphical error, and—as we were not at hand to en- 
quire of—he exercised his own discretion in correct: 
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and having as the leading date in mind, the 
vear that the congress in question assembled, lie in- 
zerted that. A proof-reader is the last man in the 
world to attend to the general subject he is reading 
on. His error would have been obvious to any other 
reader, on arriving at the next extract from the 
same journal (same page,) which is dated 1762, and 
manifestly refers to the preceding, as does also the 
third extract, dated 1764. 

When it 1s recollected thatevery page of the Na- 
tional Register has 6,900 separate pieces of metal, 
composing it, each one of which must be accurately 
selected and placed, to avoid one error, it is rather a 
matter of astonishment that so few errors do occur 
than that one should now and then escape attention. 


ing it, 


Tue New Jersey Historica society met at 
Princeton a few days since, chief justice Hornblow- 
er, the president, in the chair. An address was de 
livered by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., of Tren- 
ton, and the society then proceeded to the transac- 
tion of business. Amongst the donations reported 
were some of considerable interest. Mr. Alofsen 

resented a copy (in Dutch) of the original journal 
of capt John Schuyler, during an expedition to Ca- 
nada in August, 1690, accompanied by a trans!ation. 
This expedition was thought by Mr. A. to be the one 
alluded to by Leister in his letter to the governor of 
Connecticut, Sept. 30th, 1690, (on file at Hartford,) 

as the only successful detachment sent forward by 
general Winthrop. “The success of the detach- 
ment,” says Leister, “of 30 whites and 150 Iroquois, 
in destroying the enemy’s cattle, taking or killing 28 





proved that with only 150 more men they could have | 
taken Montreal.”” Mr. James G. King presented a | 
large volume containing copies of more than 300 | 
Jetters and papers of lord Stirling, of dates between | 
1754 and 1783—transcribed at his expense for the 
society. On the subject of a new national name a) 
committee made a report, in which they show that | 
the existing name is good enough. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. It is pleasant to mH 
vive associations connected with the revolution, and 
whatever has relation to that memorable event be- | 
comes of interest. A friend, who has been search- 
ing among some old family records, chanced upon} 
the following statement of the force of the United | 
States, and as a matter both of record and of inter- | 
est, we subjoin it. [U. S. Gazette. 

State of the United States army in 1778. 
June, 1778—Fir ror purty. 
11,330 rank and file infantry 
1,231 artillery 
506 cavalry 





13,117 
The army of the United States, September, 1778. 

Colonels 51 
Lieutenant colonels 43 
Majors 48 
Captains 311 
First lieutenants 314 
Second lieutenants 269 
Ensigns 177 
Chapiains 11 
Adjutants 62 
Paymasters 61 
Quartermasters 62 
Surgeons 69 
Surgeons’ mates 50 
Sergeant majors 68 
Quartermasters’ surgeants 65 
Drum majors 61 
Fife majors 46 
Sergeants 1,705 
Drummers and fifers 997 
Rank and file 30,134 
Artillery 1,444 
Cavalry 650 

36,708 


Unitep Stares parent orrice. The Washing- 
ton Union contains a long account of the patent of- 
fice in that city, in which the origin and history of 
the present patent system of the U. States are traced 
with much minuteness. It first received form from 
an act passed in 1790, entitled ‘‘An act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts,” which enactment 
constituted the secretaries of state, of war, and the 
attorney general a board to whom application was 
to be made for patents for new and useful inven- 
tions.—The act of 1790 continued in force until it 
was repealed by an act passed in 1793. This act, 
Whilst it retained the general features of the system 
as tt was at first established, made the patent office 
an exclusive appendage of the stale department. In 


cured to aliens who had resided two years in the| 
United States; and by an act passed in 1836 it was 
extended to all aliens—imposing upon them, how- 
ever, much heavier fees than were required to be 
paid by citizens. In that year the system underwent 
a complete reorganization. It was then established 
as a separate bureau of the state department, with | 
an official head denominated the commissioner of | 
patents. In all its leading features the system con- 
tinued the same. A new feature, however, of very | 
great importance, was, by the act of 1836, engrafted | 
upon it. In every new application for letters patent 
for an alleged invention, the commissioner is re- 
quired to investigate the question whether or not the 
invention claimed contains a new device; and on the 
result of that inquiry depends the issue of the pat- 
ent. If the invention is found to possess no novelty, 
the patent is, of course, refused. While adding ten- 
fold to the labors of the office, inasmuch as each | 
case requires a review of all similar inventions in | 
this and other countries, and some of them extend-| 
ing over the widest field of investigation, this new | 
provision of the law has resulted in vast benefit, not | 
only to the inventor, but to the community at large. | 
It has prevented the issue of innumerable patents | 
covering old devices, and consequently has rid the | 
courts of justice of an immense amount of litiga- | 
tion. 

In 1790, and for many years afterwards a single | 
clerk performed all the duties of the state depart-| 
ment, touching the issue of patents. In 1830 the | 
force of the patent office consisted of a superintend. | 
entand twoclerks.® [t now has a commissioner of | 
patents, a chief clerk, two examiners, two assist- 
ants, a draughtsman, an assistant draughtsman, a 
machinist, two recording clerks, a clerk of accounts, 
two copying clerks, a messenger, three watchmen, | 
and two laborers. In 1829, (the first year in which | 
a distinct account of its receipts was kept,) the rev- | 
enues of the office amounted only to the sum of $3,-. 
549 37. For the year ending June 30, 1845, tbe re- | 








| ceipts were $48,472 44, and the expenditures were | 


$39,798 07. The total smount of the receipts from | 
1790 to June 3), 1845, is $643,805 57; expenditures | 
during the same period $360,294 50, of which $108,-| 
00) was expended in constructing the present pat. | 
ent office building. Thus there were, on the 30th} 
June, 1845, $175,511 07 in the treasury of the Uni-| 
ted States to the credit of the ‘Patent fund.”? With 
the exeeption of a small sum received for copies, | 
&c., the whole amount of the receipts of the patent | 
office, mentioned above, has been paid in by iaven- | 
tors. The patent office has cost the government no- | 
thing except for the erection of buildings for its ac- | 
commodation. It now pays its way, and returns a/| 
surplus of several thousands every year to the patent 
fund. 


Besides being the great head of the progressive | 
arts, it became, under the administration uf the late | 
talented commissioner, P. L. Ellsworth, esq, the | 
government organ of that greatest and most impor- 
tant of all the interests of the country—the agricul- 
tural. Of its services in this respect we have often 
had occasion to speak. The writer in the Union| 
suggests that the office might also, with a little more | 
expense and addition -to its clerical force, present ag 
the country a view of the progress of manufactures, | 
mines and other industrial pursuits, and adds:—‘*Co-| 
pious statistics on those subjects could not fail to| 
furnish a vast amount of valuable information for 
the use of the statesman and political economist.” 

There were issued from the Ist of May to the 3] st 
of July, 1845, inclusive, 113 patents. During the 
same period of time four additional improvements 
and tive designs were patented, and four patents 
were reissued. 





ABDUCTION CASE. 











TRIAL AT PARKERSBURG, VA. 


The Marietta Intelligencer of the 4th inst. pub-| 
lishes a letter from ‘tan eye witness,’ which gives 
the followirg account: 

On Monday, the Ist inst. the Circuit Superior Court 
of Virginia commenced its fall session in Wood | 
county. A large number of tne citizens of Wash- 
ington county repaired thither to attend the trial of 
the three Ohio citizens confined in the Parkersburg 
jail on the charge of aiding the escape of slaves. 

The Grand Jury having been empannelled and 
sworn, retired to their chambers, and after a few 
hours deliberation, returned with an indictment 
jointly found against the prisoners, Peter M. Garner, 
Craton J. Lorain, and Mordecai Thomas, charging 
them with enticing and assisting, in the Counly of 
Wood, six negroes, the property of a Mr. Harwoud, 
io escape into Ohio from servitude. The indictment 
contained four or five counts, each varying the charge 





1300 the right to patents for new inventions was se 


ABDUCTION CASE. 4 


o’clock on Tuesday morning, the prisoners were 
brought within the bar of the Court, and the indict- 
ment iinmediately read to them, to which each an. 
swered severally nor Guitty. Counsel for the pris- 
oners—Messrs. Vinton and C. H. Brough, of Ohio, 
and W. A. Harrison and J. G. Stringer, of Va. Mr. 
Jackson, the attorney for the commonwealth, here 
stated to the Court that in consequence of an attack 
of the erysipelas, he should be compelled, in follow- 
ing the advice of his physician, to decline the prose- 
cution of the case--not without the bope, however, 
that other members of the bar could be induced to 
fill his place; but in case other attorneys could not 
be employed, he should be compelled to move the 
Court for a continuance of the cause until the next 
term. The Court thereupon appointed Messrs. Fish- 
er and Van Winkle, but the former of these gentle- 
men declined. The latter consented to engage only 
on the condition that Mr. Fisher would lead in the 
prosecution—this, however, Mr. F. peremptorily 
declined. The question then recurred upon the 
continuance of the case. 

Mr. Vinton arose in opposition. He appeared 
[he said] in the cause, not strictly as counse! for the 
prisoners, but at the request of the execulive of Ohio 
in defence of the rights of that State. It was of the 
highest importance that no right, however great or 
small, should be violated between the sister States 
of Ohio and Virginia. Thus far two sovereignties 
had continued to flourish, one at the side of the other, 
and not an incident had transpired to war against 
the mutual amity and friendship which has ever ex- 
isted betveen them. And feeling a conviction that 
if this cause should come toa speedy termination 
the intense excitement now existing in either State 
would at once, and quietly subside, he could not but 
urge upon the Court the propriety of an immediate 
trial. Delay, he thought, would only heighten the 
unhappy excitement. Should the trial proceed, and 
the result be an acquittal of the prisoners, the people 
of Ohio would at ouce “rub out”? all harsh and un- 
friendly feeling; but should the result be otherwise, 
and a continuance be had, he was sure that an in- 
dictment would be found at the nextterm of the 
Court in Washington county against the six Virginia 
citizens who had seized and brought here the prisoi- 
ers, and that a requisition upon the Virginia Execu- 
tive would follow, and if a surrender was made of 
these cilizens, they would-probably be sentenced to 
the Ohio penitentiary under the statute of that State 
to prevent kidnapping. it was impossible to deter- 
mine the extent of the difficulties that would eventu- 
ally spring up under such a state of circumstances. 
All interference by the psople of Ohio wiih the 
property or rights of the citizens of Virginia was to 
be deprecated and condemned as unwarranted and 
in violation of the good faith which should ever ex- 
ist, under our admirable constitution, between the 
two sovereignties. Laws had been enacted in Ohio 
against any such interference, but it being shown 
that Congress alone had the power of enacting laws 
relative to fugitives from labor, the Ohio acts were 
repealed. He further alluded to the operation of the 
constitution and Jaws of the United States, and also 
of the laws of Ohio and Virginia, and urged the citi- 
zens of both States toa strict and faithiul observance 
of them. Ee appeared, he repeated, in behalf of the 
Siate of Ohio; but should it be ascertained that the 
prisoners iad, at any time wher in the commission 
of the crime charged, been within the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, he would immediately abandon the de- 
fence aud Icave them torely upon other counsel. 


Mr. Jackson, in behalf of the prosecution, as we 
are informed by the correspondent of the Intelligen- 
cer, insisted on the continuance of the case, on the 
ground that there was not time for a preparation on 
the partof those ty whom might be assigned the 
prosecution. 

The Court, after the close of the arguments, 
granied the motion and fixed upon the 17th of No- 
vember next for a special session to try the issue.— 
The prisoners were admitted ta bail in $500 each, 
or were to stand committed until trial, in case no 
bail could be had. ‘They will, however, probabiy 
be able to secure the necessary bail in a few days. 
It is much to be regretted that circumstances sre 
such as to preveut the attendance of Mr. Vinton at 
the time fixed upon for the special court. Good 
feeling and harmony prevailed throughout. It is 
worthy of remark, perhaps, that the Court repeated - 
ly expressed a determination to afford the prisoners 
a fair aud impartial trial. The only exceptionable 
feature of the proceedings | observed was the de- 
grading trealment shown the prisoners when taken 
tu and irom jail. No one had a remote idea that any 
effurt would be made to release them—yet each pri- 
super was collared by two self-important sub-off- 
cers, and dragged along among a crowd of two or 
three hundred, as if they were the blackest criminals 





to suit the various sections of the statute. At niue 
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The editor of the Marietta Intelligencer remarks: 
“Tt will be seen that an indictment was found agains! 
the prisoners by the grand jury, and that they have 
been remanded for trial, the case having been con- 
tinued on account, as it is assmed. of the illness of 
the attorney for the commonwealth of Virginia. We 
cannot withhold an expression of regret and surprise 
at these proceedings. Jt is a matter of surprise 
that, with a full knowledge of the facts before them. 
the grand jury should have ventured to find a bill 
against the prisoners; and it is to be regretted that 
the Court should suffer a continuance of the case, 
perpetrating as they do thereby a flagrant wrong, as 
we conceive, against not only the abducted citizens, 
but against the State of Ohio, whose rights are thus 
setat naught. We are convinced that there is no 
probability of the conviction of the prisoners, and 
that this is understood by those engaged in the pros- 
ecution. But, as we intimated several weeks since, 
the final discussion of the question, on its merits, is 
put off, in order to punish the prisoners before they 
are tried. They have already been retained in prison 
for some time, and unless they should get bail will 
be retained fora longer period. Even if they get 
bail, the rod will be held over their heads, and thus, 
it is supposed, others will be deterred from following 
the example set by them, in the matter with which 
they stand charged. If we are correct in this sup- 
position, there is certainly just room for complaint 
against the course of proceedings.” 

The Onio State Juurnal, on copying the above, 
remarks: 

“We are not advised whether the writer speaks | 
by authority of Mr. Vinton, when he states that that 
gentleman will not be able to appear in November, | 
in defence of the prisoners; but it is to be hoped that | 
his efficient services will not be withheld, if consist- | 
ent with his other engagements. 

“The sketch furnished by the correspondent of the | 
Intelligencer of the remarks made by Mr. Vinton, | 
may not be entirely correct; but if it is. it seems to! 





us that he has erred in Supposing that an indictment) how far church communion may be accorded to} William Pinkney, and the old 
would not be found against the Virginians who were | those who continue to hold an African as a slave. 


engaged in the abduction of our citizens. An in- 
dictwnent will, we imagine, be found against them in| 
any event; and the Governor of Virginia will be! 
called upon to deliver them. The spititof Mr. V’s. | 
remarks and the proceedings generally are well cal- | 
culated to lead to a just settlement of the difficulty. | 
and are worthy of general approbation. Mr. C. HE.) 
Brough appeared among others, it is said, in behalf! 


of the prisoners, whether at the invitation of Mr. V.,| 


' distracted by the Puseyite, or Tractarian movement. | 


——--- — ~ 





ings, and overturnings, and over-turnings,”’ as an mm- 
spired prophet has described it. Several of the 
countries in Europe are exceedingly agitated,—riots 
have taken place, and ‘‘religious civil wars’—(what 
prostitution of terms?) have actually commenced, and 
threaten to involve more than one of the European 
States. That the horrid example of the Syrian— 
Christian and Mahometan ‘religious war’? may not 
be re-enacted in Germany and Switzerland, within 
the circle of the current year, is doubtful. Persia 
allowed the Nestorian christians a home in their 
mountain fastnesses for more than a thousand years 
—christian sectarians found them at length, and car- 
ried their disputes to the tribunal of the Schah, 
and before the ignorant and superstitious. Envy, de- 
traction, strife, hloodshed,—exterpating war, trav- 
elled rapidly on. In ashort time itis likely we 
shall have to register the Nestorian christians as 
amongst the sects of men that were, but are nomore. 

Not only are the kingdoms of the earth agitated 
upon ‘religious’ subjects. but every church, in every 
realm, appears to be subjected to disputes and con- 
tention in unusual proportion and intensity. The 
Catholics have their quarrel renewed about the Je- 
suits,on one hand, embracing all of France and 
Switzerland in the dispute—whilst Germany and 
especially Saxony and Prussia, are in arms about | 
the Ronge reform, which is evidently sweeping | 
onward very like the reform movement there three | 
centuries ago. 

The Protestant Episcopal church, continues to be | 


Presbyterians, in England, are fullowing the lead of | 
the ‘Free church of Scotland,” cutting the connex 
ion between church and state. A division has taken 
place in the churches of both kingdoms, upon this 
subject. In the United States we have the sect en- 
tirely divided between what are termed “the old” 
and “the new” church. Another question is now 














Without being exactly confident of the accuracy 
of our detail, it becomes necessary to furnish some 
account of the posture of affairs which has led to 
the appointment of this foreign deputation, to inter- 
fere with or influence our American concerns. We 
give it as our impressions, subject to correction, if 
we are in error in any material particular. 

It will no doubt surprise many of our readers to 
learn that there has been or is such a radical differ- 
ence of opinion in relation to slavery amongst the 
Quakers, as to render such a movement as the one 
now adopted, either expedient or excusable. Qua- 
kers have generally been recognized as having orig- 
inated the emancipation of Africans tn this and all 
other countries, and as fur many years none of the 
members of the society have been allowed to own 
slaves, or to countenance in any form, the ownership 
of slaves, it would seem strange that there remained 
any occasion for a serious dispute among them upon 
the subject. 

Time was, when the Quakers, as well as all others 
of the American community, had no question as to 
their being at liberty to purchase and appropriate to 
their own service, the natives of Africa, brought to 
this country for sale. 


When Anthony Benezet, and the early emanci. 
pators of the day in which he lived, started the 
question of the right of one man to hold another in 
bondage and to appropriate his services to his use, 
they were at first regarded by the body of the Qua- 
ker society as innovaters, disturbers of the harmony, 
good will, and charity, which characterized the so- 
ciety. They were ‘dealt with,” persecuted, and 
traduced. ‘The whole emancipation turmoil, was 
first fought on that stage. We will not say the ‘‘ab- 
olition” turmoil, because that term, as famuliarly 
understood, implies an ultra-ism, which the Quakers 
had the good sense to steer clear of. 

Emancipation, as preached by the old Quakers, 


agitating this church, as well as several other of the differed but little from that which was subscribed to 
christian churches;—we allude to the slave question— | (we will not say practiced, by) Thomas Jefferson, 
‘abolition socie- 
| ty” which existed in 1793, and comprised most of 
The Methodist Episcopal church, in the U. States, the prominent men then in the republican ranks, in 
has been entirely separated, and that too geographi- | the States of Maryland and Virginia. Jt was a prv- 
cally, upon this question. ‘The Methodist Episco- | cess adapted to the true nature of the evil to be rem- 
pal Chereh South,” instituted within the Jast few | edied, avoiding the deplorable error which has since 
months, maintain different tenets and have different been the occasion of so much unhappiness in this 
rules of church government in relation to the holding , country. 
of slaves, from that of the church north of the Ohio| The deviation to which we allude, accounts for 
and Mason and Dixon’s line. ithe fact, that however individual members of the 
The Methodist Annual Episcopal Confcrence of Quaker society may still be regarded, as they cer- 


of the citizens of Cincinnati, or of the prisoners, it’ Onj9 assembled on the 3d inst.; about 160 members | tainly are, amongst the most effective and zealous 


is not stated. We regret much that Mr. Summers | 
was net present, although m Mr. Vinton’s hands’) 
all will be done that can ‘ve done by Cuuhsel from | 


ie ear 
were in attendance. The conference embraces but friends of the African, yet their influence as a socie- 


one district in a slave State, and that in the neigh-|ty, which was undisputed and unrivalled up to the 
borhood of Parkersburg, Va. Bishop Hamline pre- | period at which abolition was made a political ques- 


Ohio. | sides; Bishop Soule being present on Friday, the tion in the United States, or rather up to the period 
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Cuurcn History always has had so much to do! 
with political History, that no chronicle of passing! 
time wonld seem to be perfect without keeping it | 
somewhat in view,—and hence the introduction, re- | 
cently, of a department devoted to that subject in | 
the Register. It must necessarily be brief. We shall! 
endeavor to make it comprehensive. The statistics | 
of **Churches”—as they are called—we should say, | 
of sects, and of the various religious associations, | 
missionary and others, constitute one of the main ob. | 
jects of attention im this department. Incidents, | 
constitute the next object. Doctrines, creeds, aud | 
opinions, are the abstracts—for which we hope there | 
is room enough in the wide world, without our hav-_ 
ing to register them. | 

Chureh history, is a wide theme. Who, for in-' 
stance, would tiivk of such a man as Frederick ‘the | 
Great,” as he was designated for hall a century on | 
account of his generalship, taking far more in-| 
terest in Lis own future character as a Historian | 
vt the Church, than as a successful warrior :— | 
We looked with no Jittle amusement in early life, | 
through five heavy octavo volumes of Frederick’s | 
writings ou **Eeclesiastical History,” an appropriate 
appendix to which, was his correspondence and ear- | 
nest endeavours to obtain from .he Catholic author- | 
ities of France (though a “protestant” himsell) per- | 
inission to have “‘christian burial” for the remains, | 
and that mass might be performed to redcem the soul | 
of Voltaire, the man that of all others, during his 
life, Frederick most dreaded and hated. Freder-' 
ick’s eccleciastical history seemed to us to be just| 
about one century’s improvement upon the tremen-| 


dous folio volume which we had just before ponder- | 
ed over, written by a no less opinionated Royal liter- | 
atus—we allude tothe famous treatise of King James | 
of Eagland, upon ** Demonology.” 


But to our *‘vocation.” 
There are at the present moment, great commo- 
tions in what is termed “the religious world,” ‘‘tarn- 


=e presiding Bishop out of courtesy it ie supposed, invi- | when colonization was first abandoned by the aboli- 


ted him io preside, temporarily. ‘tionists and amalgamation substituted,—from that 

While he was in the chair, Jacob Young, an old period to this, the Quakers as a society, have ceased 
and influential preacher, arose and offered a pream- to have any influence with the sons of Africa—and 
ble and resolution, reciting the co-operation of Bish- have in fact, been regarded by them, as well as by 
op Soule in the secession which took place a few | the ultra abolitionisis, as traitors to the cause of 
mouths since at Louisville, and declaring it inexpe- emancipation. 
dient and highly improper for that gentleman to! Why was this? ’ 
preside at any of the annual conferences of the Meth-| Because they deemed it to be their duty to adhere 
odist Episcopal Church. The question being called ‘to the original course adopted by them, in regard to 
for, Mr. Soule declared that he could not put the slavery, and to admonish not only against its being 
question. Bishop Hamline resumed the chair—the , made a political question, but against altempting to 
vote was then taken, and the preamble and resolu- operate beyond the rights of others to judge for them- 
tion were adopted, only seven voting against them. (selves inthe premises. 

Bishop Soule, a few minutes after, left the house. | Such bas been the decision of the Quaker meet- 

A unanimous vote was afterwards obtained in favor ings generally througnout the Union, upon the sub- 
of the restoration of the original rule of Mr. Wesley, ‘ject. No member of the society was allowed to hold 
concerning drunkenness and the drinking of intoxi- a slave, or so far to countenance slavery as to buy 
cating liquors. Jt 1s a much more stringent rule than or to hire aslave of his master. That far they con- 
the recent one. isidered to be the testimony due from them. All the 

The conference have adopted a resolution appro- rest of the world had just as much right to think and 
ving the proceeding of the general conference at to act for themselves in the premises. Beyond mere 
New York respecting ministers owning slaves. advice, they had no right to go and least of all, to al- 
|tempt coercion, in any of its forms. 

Tue Quaker Empassy From Encianp. By the! Political auti-slavery and abolitionism, was by no 
Jast steamer arrived Josiah and William Foster, means content with these restrictions. Their ultra 
George Stacy, and John Allen, a deputation of the th ories carried the colored people in body, to far 
London Yearly Meeting of Friends, to the Friends | other views;—the Quakers refused to follow—the con- 
in the United States, one account states, but more | sequence is that no religious society in the union has 
piobably to the Friends of the Indiana Yearly meet- | this day less influence with the leaders, the politi- 
ing, to endeavor to reconcile and re-unite them upon | cians amongst the colored people, than the Quakers. 
a subject upon which a difference and separation has ; Their weil ground influence amongst the great body 
recently taken place, in that meeting—that is, on the |of the colored people is not yet entirely departed, 
subject of slavery. but the free colored people of the United States are 

‘The slave question is likely to become the question, | at this day as thoroughly under the influence of cei- 
in this country, whether the great body of the people | tain Jeaders as ever the ‘United Jrishmen” were, un- 
will that it should be so, or not. ‘The South appear | der that celebrated association. — 
to be just aroused to the necessity of admitting that} Is proof required of this assertion ? ' 
it ma: be, or can be argued. The idea of preventing| Let any man allempt to converse or argue with 
its discussion we conceive has been abandoned.— | colored people, as to the expediency of their em! 
The true merits of the subjeet, area much safer reli- | grating to Africa, or even mention the word ‘‘colo- 
ance for them. The fact we conceive is illustrated | nization,” and he can doubt no longer. 
by the history of the question in the Friends’ society. | Butto our subject. 
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: - any authority whatever over any other one. Nor is 
3 bership, than that of ‘love in the Gospel of Truth.” 


; be found to exist in such a state of society or associ- 
" ation, is certainly not to be wondered at. 


of remark. 


that brought up another difference. 


' were generally tories. 


+ gious sect in the country,—but there were others as 


' ly to make an accurate statement of. As the parties | 
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ker associations. 
bishop, nor written creed. The highest church 
authority with them is their “Yearly Meetings,” 
composed of representations from their several 
“quarterly” and perhaps their ‘“‘monthly meetings,” 
that is, meetings held monthly and quarterly, within 
the circuit embraced by the yearly meeting. The 
first “yearly meeting” of the society, was held in 
Jn due time a ycarly meeting was estab- 
jished in “the colonies.” At present there are held 
many yearly meetings in the United States. 

No one of these yearly meetings pretends to have 


there any other ligament binding them or their mem- 
That a difference of opinion would occasionally 


| ‘That so 
little of such difference has been exhibited, is worthy 


For many years after the settlement of the ques- 
tion in the society, in relation to holding of slaves, 
hardly a wave of disturbance agitated the society. 

At length the American revolution occurred, and 
The great ina- 
jority of the Friends, being by their religious tenents | 
opposed to war, on any account, naturally exerted 
their influence, individually to prevent a resort to 
such an expedieit, even for such a cause as was 
then presented. Hence the general impression 
amongst the whigs of that day, that the Quakers 
Many of them were so— 
perhaps a larger proportion than of any other reli- 





true whigs, in this society, as the country could boast. 
Notonly were there many individuals disowned by 
the society, for taking up arms for the country on 
that occasion, but a schism took place in the socie- 
ty, and a **meeting”’ of those who differed in opinion 
trou the majority was formed, and long continued | 
to assemble regularly in Philadelphia, designated as 
“fighting Quakers.” They held that it was justifia- 
ble to take up arms in defensive war. 

From the ‘“‘Hickory Quakers” as those disowned | 
by the society are generally denominated, we had | 
some of the most distinguished officers of the revolu- 
tionary army—Geueral Green, next in the confi- 
dence of his countrymen to General Washington | 
himself, and General Wayne, **Mad Anthony,” as. 
he was called, were both of them, if we mistake not, | 
of Quaker families. 

‘The next difference that arose in the Quaker soci- 
ety, was that which originated from the preaching | 
of Elias Hicks. ‘This was rather a re-discussion of 
a dispute which occurred in the days of William 
Penn, and he said, had been started many centuries 
before. The Quaker society in the United States 
separated on the dispute alluded to, into ‘Yearly | 
Meetings” of Hicksites,and Yearly Meetings of ‘the | 
Orthodox,” as they are usually termed, though the | 
Hicksites claim to be the real orthodox, no less than | 
the other division. ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy—and | 
heterodoxy is y our doxy,” Swift truly said. 

The point in dispute it would bother us exceeding- 








| 
i 


_ could not agree, they agreed to separate rather than | 
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3 aration took place. 


longer to disagree. It was no doubt best to do so. | 

The dispute reached England and Ireland, but not) 
to such an extent as to occasion a division. Their) 
yearly meeting recognize the ‘torthodox” Quakers | 
only, and hold no correspondence with the **Hick-| 
sites.” In the United States the large majority of | 
Quakers belong to the Hicksite meetings. The) 
jearly meetingsin Indiana, to which these Friends | 
irom England have been delegated, belongs to the 
vrthodox division of the society, with whom the En-| 


glish yearly meeting continue m unity. 


_ The division occurred about a year ago, which it} 
isthe purpose of this English deputation to recon | 
Cile, upon the subjectof slavery. One portion of the | 


Society considered themselves at liberty to join in : 
| the abolition or anti-slavery movement, and they as-| reveal nothing about Gen. Jackson, and most likely 


sociated themselves accordingly. This, the other 
party insisted, was contrary to orthodox doctrine, 
Which repudiates all association but that of their 
own body, Disputes ran high, aud at length a sep- 
‘lo heal this difference, if possi- 
ble, is the errand of love assigned to this deputation 
of Friends from England. 

The opinic. s in relation to the slave question, of 
the larger body of Quakers in this section of the 
union, as expressed by the Baltimore yearly meeting, 
We Inserted some time since in the Register. We 
are not aware that there is any difference of opinion 
between them and the orthodox party here, in rela- 
lion to this subject. Ali the societies, if we mistake 
hot, disapprove of the movements of the abolition- 
ists—yet many of the warmest and most Zealous 
abolitionists are Quakers. 


There is no general authority to contro] the Qua-1 “The Friend,” a monthly journal published in 
They have neither patriarch,| London, in allusion to the deputation says: 


tion of slavery, in which the society is or ought to 


| lightened people. 





“Tiow came it about in Indiana, that on the ques- 


be fully united, (though the exertion of its members 
may be various in degree,) there were Friends dis- 
placed from their respective stations in the church, 
because they were considered too active in one of 
the best causes mankind can be engaged in? 


‘*May truth and love so prevail in the Indiana 
yearly meeting, that they may with open arms re- 
ceive their brethren in the same way as is usual 
when two meetings are united together; and may 
ihere be a willingness in the other Friends to return, 





with the simple understanding that each Friend shall 
be at liberty to maintain the anti-slavery cause, as | 
may from one time to another appear to him correct, | 
allowing others to do something or nothing. as they 
may incline. In this way the breach will be healed, | 


| 
| 





unity restored and preserved, and the truth prosper; | 
and the Friends who have yielded to the call of rel- | 


gious duty, to cross the Atlantic to assist their yh 


ican brethren, will ever feel satisfaction and comfort 
in the remembrance thereof.” 


The editor of the Indiana Free Labor Advocate, 
the organ of the anti-slavery Friend, responds: 

‘If ] understand the terms the writer proposes as 
the basis of a reunion, they are substantially the 
same that I proposed long ago, and which | believe 


anti-slavery Friends would generally be satisfied | 


with. All we asked was liberty to enjoy the privi- 
leges and benefits,of religious society, and at the 
same time to act in the anti-slavery cause according 
to our own convictions of duly—we wished to have 
liberty to follow the advice and to imitate the exam- 


ing proscribed therefor; always holding ourselves 
liable to church censure for any violation of the 
principles of morality, or of the discipline.” 

We have taken more space upon this subject than 
the occasion may seem to call for. Our reply is, 
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all the duties and accomplished all the purposes 
contemplated; and the successful issue to his pertl- 
ons undertaking achieved by his courage, his skili, 
his sound judgement, and, we will add, his humant- 
ty, his correct sense of moral obligation and love 
of right, entitle him to the highest praise. 

Captain Fremont departed on his Second expedi- 
tion from the little town of Kansas, on the Missourt 
frontier, on the 29th of May, 1843. Hus party con- 
sisted principally of Creole and Canadian French, 
and Americans—amounting in all to thirty-nine men; 
among whom were several of those who had ac- 
companied him on his former tour. Mr. Thomas 
Fitzpatrick was selected asthe guide, and Mr. 
Charles Preuss was associated with the expedition 
in the same capacity as before. The party were 
armed generally with Hall’s carbines, and were 
furnished with a brass tweive-pound howitzer. The 
camp equipage and provisions were transported in 
twelve carts, each drawn by two mules, and a light 
covered wagon, mounted on springs, conveyed the 
instruments. : 

‘*To make the exploration as useful as possible, | 
determined,’’ says Captain Fremont, ‘tin conformity 
with my general instructions, to vary the route to 
the Rocky Mountains from that followed in the year 
1842. The route then wasup the valley of the 
Great Platte river to the South Pass, in north lati- 
tude 42°; the route now determined on was up the 
valley of the Kansas river, and to the head of the 
Aikunsas, and to some pass in the mountains, if any 
could be found, at the sources of that river. 

‘‘By making this deviation from the former route, 
the problem of a new route to Oregon and Califor- 
nia, ina climate more genial, might be solved, and 


'a better knowledge obtained of an important river 
ple of our English Friends, (because they were in| 


full accordance with those convictions,) without be- | the expedition would finds its point of commence- 


anu the country it drained, while the great object of 


mentat the termination of the former, which was 
at that great gate in the ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains called the South Pass, and on the lofty peak of 
the mountain which overlooks it, deemed the high- 
est peak in the ridge, and from the opposite sides of 


that the subject is one of engrossing interest—slavery | which four great rivers take their rise, and flow to 


—and it 1s touched in this case by a foreign deputa- 
lion. It was proper to have the case fairly before us. 





Tue Mormon Press. 


| 
| 


the Pa ific or the Mississippi.” 
The route appears tohave been for many days 
through a pleasant and leve} prairie country, inter- 


L. O. Littlefield, in a long | sected with numerous streams, in general well tim- 


article under the caption of ‘Revolution in the Daily | bered on their margin with ash, elm, cotton-wood, 


Press,” states that ‘through the providence of God, | «nd very large oak. 


This agreeable state of things 


the Church of Jesus Christ has now four presses in| did not, however, continue; for, the narrative says: 


Millenial Star. 


| successful operation: the Times and Seasons, the | 
| Nauvoo Neighor, the New York Messenger, and the | 26th June, we found suddenly that the nature of the 
These advocate the gospel of Jesus | country had entirely changed. 
Christ, and are each conducted by members of the| ry Where surrounded us in the undulating ground 


“Shortly after leaving our encampment on the 


Bare sand hills eve- 


Quorum of the Tweive, who hold the keys of the along which we were moving, and the plants pecu- 
last dispensation, and are endowed with the power | liar toa sandy soil made their appearance in aDun- 


of calling down the revelations of heaven. Let these. 


journals be patronized unanimously by the saints; 
and make them the channels through which knowl- 


| 
| 


dance.” 
The fourth of July was spent at St. Vrain’s fort, 
in latitude 40 deg. 16 min. 52 sec. north, and longi- 


edge shall flow toevery partof the earth. Keep/ tude west 105 deg. 12 min. 23 sec. 


them in every house; lend them to those who sit in 


| darkness, that the honest in heart may be converted | peak onthe J1th of July. 
| and the work of gathering ve urged on among the ithe couitry through which they were now travel- 


house of Israel.” 


As a specimen of the tone of those presses we ex- 
tract from the Nauvoo Neighbor, of the 27th ult., 
the following: ‘The New England Puritan regrets 
that General Jackson did not make a public con- 


fession and atonement in regard to duelling, as the’ 
9 | dactyloides.) Between the Platte and Arkansas riv- 


great warrior and statesman David confessed and 
atoned for his sin in procuring the death of Uriah 
that he might enjoy his beauteous wife.” 


On which the Neighbor thus comments: ‘Such 
false comparisons and such foolish suggestions, nev- 
er ought to mislead and insult the minds of an en- 
** David atened for his sin!” when ? 
In the days of the apostles (see Acts 2; 34,) he had 
not ascenced into heaven, and of course was in hell, 


| 





atoning for wilful murder; and, tLere having been no | 


resurrection since, he is therestill. The scriptures 


‘he will wait, like other men, till the day of Judg 
ment.” 





CAPTAIN FREMONT’S KEPORT. 








Fiom the National Intelligencer. 





tion from an attentive perusal of the narrative ol 
the second expedition o1 this enterprising and ta- 
lented young officer. Our opinion respecting Cap- 
lain Fremont’s peculiar fitness for the position he 
was placed in has been already expressed. ‘lhe 
manner in which he conducted this second expedi- 
tion, amidst scenes of difliculty and danger far ex- 
ceeding those which attended the former one; the 
highly satisfactory way in which he has discharged 





We have derived much satisfaction and informa- 


The purty were in the neighborhood of Pike's 
We are to'd respecting 


ling, that— 

“With occasional exceptions, comparatively so 
very small as not to require mention, these prairies 
are every where covered with a close and vigorous 
growth of a great variety of grasses, among which 
the most abundant is the buffalo grass, (sesleria 


ers, that part of this region which forms the basin 
drained by the waters of the Kansas, with which 
our operations made us more particularly acquaint- 
ed, is based upon a formation of calcareous rocks. 
The soil of all this country is excellent, admirably 
adapted to agricultural purposes, and would sup- 
porta large agricultural and pastoral population. A 
glance at the map accompanying this report, along 
our several lines of travel, will show you that this 
plain is watered by many streams. ‘Throughout the 
western’ half of the plain these are shallow, with 
sandy beds, becoming deeper as they reach the rich- 
er lands approaching the Missouri river; they gene- 
rally have vottom lands, bordering by bluffs vary ing 
from filty to five hundred feet in height. In all this 
region the timber is entirely confined to the streams. 
In the eastern half, where the soil is a deep, rich, 
vegetable mould, retentive of rain and moisture, it 
isof vigorous growth and of many different kinds; 
and throughout the western half it consists entirely 
of various species of cotton-wood, which deserves 
tu be called the tree of the desert—growing in san- 
dy soils where no other tree will grow; pointing out 
the existence of water, and turnishing to the tra- 





veller fuel, and food for his animals.” 

On the 17th July Captain Fremont visited the ce- 
lebrated Springs, from which the Boiling Springs’ 
River takes its name, and gives the following gra- 
phic sketch of their locality: 
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‘Leaving the camp to follow slowly, I rode ahead 
in the afternoon in search of the springs. In the 
mean time, the clouds, which had been gathered all 
the afternoon over the mountains, began to roll 
down their sides; and a storm so violent burst upon 
me, that it appeared I had entered the storehouse of 
the thunder storms. 1] contimued, however, to ride 
along up the river until about sunset, and was be- 
ginuing to be doubtful of finding the springs before 
the next day, when I] came suddenly upon a large 
smooth rock, about twenty yards in diameter, where 
the water from several springs was bubbling and 
boiling up in the midst of a white incrustation with 
which it had covered a portion of the rock. As this 
did not correspond with a description given me by 
the hunters, 1 did not stop to taste the water; but, 
dismounting, walked a little way up the river, and 
passing through a narrow thicket of shrubbery bor- 
dering the stream, stepped directly upona huge 
white rock, at the foot of which the river, already 
become a torrent, foamed along, broken by a small 
fall. A deer which had been drinking at the spring 
was started by my approach, and, springing across 
the river, bounded off up the mountain. In the up- 
per partof the rock, which had apparently been 
formed by deposition, was a beautiful white basin, 
overhung by currant bushes, in which the cold clear 
water bubbled up, kept in constant motion by the 
escaping gas, and overflowing the rock, which it had 
almost entirely cove ed with a smooth crust of glis- 
tening white. I had all day refrained from drinking, 
reserving myself for the spring; and as [ could not 
well be more wetthan the rain had already made 
me,I lay down by the side of the basin, and drank 
heartily of the delightfal water. The annexed 
tketch is only arude one, but it will enable you to 
form some idea of the character of the scenery and 
the beauty of this spot, immediately alt the foot of 
lofty mountains, beautifully timbered, which sweep 
closely round, shutting up the little valley in a kind 
of cove. As it was beginning to grow dark,! rode 
quickly down the river, on which I found the camp 
a few miles below. 


“The morning of the 18th was beautiful and 
clear, and, all the people being anxious to drink of 
these famous waters, we encamped! immediately at 
the springs, and spent there a very pleasantday. On 
the opposite side of the river is another Jocality of 
springs, which are entirely of the same nature. The 
waler has a very agreeable taste, which Mr. Preuss 
found very much to resemble that of the famous 
Selter springs in the grand duchy of Nassau.”' 


July 20.—The narrative states: ‘We continued 
our march up the stream, alonga green sloping 
boitom, between pine hills on the one hand, and 
the main Black hills on the other, towards the ridge 
which separates the waters of the Platte from those 
of the Arkansas. As we approached the dividing 
ridge, the whole valley was radiant with fluwers; 
biue, yellow, pink, white, scarlet, and purple, vied 
with each other in splendor. Esparcette was one ot 
the highly characteristic plants, and a bright Jook- 
ing flower (gaillardia aristata) was very frequent, but 
the most abundant plant along our road to-day was 
geranium maculatum, which is the characteristic plant 
on this portion of the dividing grounds. Crossing 








to the waters of the Platte, fields of blue flax added | P 


to the magnificence of this mountain garden; this | 
was occasionally four feet in height, which was a) 
Juxuriance of growth that I rarely saw this almost) 
universal plant attain throughout the journey.” 


The party were on the 2d of August on a fork of 
the Laramie river, in latitude 4] deg. 45 min. 59 
sec. und longitude 106 deg. 47 min. 25 sec. 


‘At this place (says Capt. F.) | became first ac- 
quainted with the yampah, (anethum graveolens, ) 
which | found our Snake woman engaged in digging 
in the low timbered bottom of the creek. Among} 
the Indians along the Rocky Mountains, and more 
particularly among the Shoshouee, or Snake In-| 
dians, in whose territory it is very abundant, this is 
considered the best among the roots used for food. 
To us, it was an interesting plant—a little link he- 
tween the savage and civilized life. Here, among 
the Indians, its root is a common article of food, 
which they take pleasure in uffering to strangers; 
while with us, in a considerable portion of Ameri- 
ca and Europe, the seeds are used to flavor soup. It 
grows tore abundantly, and in greater luxuriance, 
on cne of the neighboring tributaries of the Colora- | 
do than in any other part of this region; and on that 
stream, to which the Sankes are accustomed to re- 
sort every year to procure a supply of their favor- 
ite plant, they have bestowed the name of Yampah 
river. Among the trappers itis generally known as 
Luittie Snake river.” 

“Ju the afternoon we took our way directly across 
the spurs from the point of the mountain, where we 
had several ridges to cross; and although the road 











was not rendered bad by the nature of the ground, 


it was made extremely rough hy the stiff tough 
bushes of artemisia tridentata, in this country com- 
monly called sage. 


“This shrub now began to make its appearance in 
compact fields; and we were about to quit for a 
long time this country of excellent pasturage and 
brilliant flowers. Ten or twelve buffalo bulls were 
seen during the afternoon, and we were surprised 
by the appearance of large red ox. We gathered 
arond him as if he had been an old acquaintance, 
with all our domestic feelings as much awakened as 
if we had come in sight of an ola farm house. He 
had probably made his escape from some party of 
emigrantson Green river; and, with a vivid remem- 
brance of some old green field, be was pursuing the 
straightest course for the frontier that the country 
admitted. Wecarried him along with us a prize; 
and when it was found in the morning that he had 
wandered off, | would not let him be pursued, for I 
would ra'her have gone through a starving time of 
three entire days, than lethim he killed after he 
bad successfully run the gauntlet so far among the 
Indians. I have been told by Mr. Bent’s people of 
an ox born and raised at St. Vrain’s fort, which 
made his escape from them at Elm grove, near the 
frontier, having come in that year with the wagons. 
They were on their way out, and saw occasionally 
places where he had eaten and lain down torest; 
but did not see him for about 700 miles, when they 


overtook him on the road, travelling along to the | 


fort, having unaccountably escaped Indians and 
every other mischance.” 


On the north fork of the Platte: 


“In the precipitous bluffs were displayed a suc- 
cession of strata containingfossil vegetable remains, 
and several beds of coal. In some of the beds the 
coal did not appear to be perfectly mineralized; and 
in some of the seams it was compact and remarke- 
bly lustrous. In these latter places there were also 
thin layers of a very fine white salts, in powder.” 


“On the 13th of August the expedition took its 


/way along the upland, towards the dividing ridge 


which separates the Atlantic from the Pacific wa- 
ters, and crossed it by a road some miles further 
south than the one we had followed on our return in 
1842. We crossed very near the table mountain, at 
the southern extremity of the South Pass, which is 
near twenty miles in width, and already traversed 
hy several different road=. Selecting as well as 
I] could, in the scarcely distinguishable ascent, what 
might be considered the dividing riége in this re- 
markable depression in the mountain, I] took a baro- 
metrical observation, which gave 7,490 feet for the 
elevation above the Gulf of Mexico. You will re- 
member that in my report of 18421 estimated the 
elevation of this pass at about 7,000 feet; a correct 
observation with a good barometer enanles me to 
give ii now with more precision. Its importance, 
as the great gate through which commerce and tra- 
velling may hereafter pass between the valley of the 
Mississipp! and the north Pacific, justifies a precise 
notice of its locality and distance from Jeading 
points, in addition to this statement of its elevation. 
As stated in the report of 1842, its latitude atthe 
oint where we crossed is 42° 24‘ 32”; its Jongitude 
109° 26‘ 0U"; its distance from the mouth of the 
Kansas, by the common travelling route, 962 miles; 
from the mouth of the Great Platte, along the val- 
ley of that river, according to our survey of 1842, 
882 miles; and its distance from St. Louis about 
400 miles more by the Kansas, and about 700 by the 
Great Platte route; these additions being steamboat 
conveyance in both instances. From this pass to 
the mouth of the Orcgon is about 1,400 miles by the 
coinmon travelling route; so that, under a general 

oint of view, it may be assun.ed tu be about half 
way between the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, 
on the common travelling route. Following a hol- 
low of slight and easy descent, in which was very 
soon formed a little tributary to the Gulf of Calt- 
fornia, (for the waters which flow west from the 
South Pass go to this gulf,) we made our usual half 
four miles from the pass, in latitude by observation 
42° 19' 53". Entering here the valley of Green 
river—the great Colorado of the west—and Inclin- 
ing very much to the southward along the streams 
which form the Sandy river, the road led for seve- 
ral days over dry and level unmteres‘ing plains; to 
which a low, scrubby growth of artemisia gave a 
uniform dull grayish cvlor; and on the evening of 
ihe 15th we encamped in the Mexican territory, on 
the left bank of Green river, 69 miles from the 
South Pass, in longitude 110° U5’ 05", and latitude 
41° 53‘ 54’, distant 1,031 miles from the mouth of 
the Kansas. This is the emigrant road to Oregon, 
which bears much to the southward, to avoid the 
mountains about the western heads of Green river 
—the Rio Verde of the Spaniards.” 


EMB=R 20/:845—PREMONT’S REPORT. 


Sd 


The proximity of Capt. Fremont to the “Grea, 
Salt Lake,” on August 21, suggested the following 
observations: 

“We were now entering a region which for us 
possessed a strange and extraordinary interest. We 
were upon the waters of the famous lake which 
forms a salient point among the remarkable geogra- 
phical features of the country,and around which 
the vague and superstitious accounts of the trap- 
pers had thrown a delightful obscurity, which we 
anticipated pleasure in dispelling, but which, in the 
mean time, left a crowded field for the exercise of 
our imagination. 

‘“‘In our occasional conversations with the few old 
hunters who had visited that region, it had been a 
subject of frequent speculation; and the wonders 
which they related were not the less agreeably be- 
cause they were highly exaggerated and imposible. 

‘‘Hitherto this lake had been seen only by trap. 
pers who were wandering through the country in 
search of new beaver streams, ccring very little for 
geography; its islands had never been visited; and 
none were to be found who had entirely made the 
circuit of its shores; and no instrumental observa- 
tions or geographical survey, of any description, 
had ever been maée any where in the neighboring 
region. It was generally supposed thatii had no 
visible outlet; but among the trappers, including 
‘those in my own camp, were many who believed 
‘that somewhere on its surface was a terrible whirl- 


| pool, though which its waters found their way to 





the ocean by some subterranean communication, All 
these things had made a frequent subject of discus- 
sion in our desultory conversations around the fires 
at night; and my own m.nd had become tolerably 
well filled with their indefinite pictures, and insensi- 
i bly colored with their romantic descriptions, Which, 
in the pleasure of excitement, | was well disposed 
to believe, and half expected to realize.” 


Here, too, we meet with the following interesting 
passages: 

‘‘We continued our road down the river, and at 
night encamped with a family of emigrants—two 
men, women, and several children—who appeared 
to be bringing up the rear of the great caravan. I 

was struck with the fine appearance of their cattle, 
some six or eight yoke of oxen, which really looked 
as well as if they had been all the summer at work 
'on some good farm. Jt was strange to see one small 
family travelling along through such a country, so 
;remote from civilization. Some nine years since, 
such a security might have been a fatal one; but 
since their disastrous defeats in the country a little 
north, the Rlackfeet have ceased to visit these wa- 
ters. Indians, however, are very uncertain in their 
localities; and the friendly feelings, also, of those 
‘now inhabiting it may be changed.” 

| ‘Crossing, in the afternoon, the point of a narrow 
‘Spur, we descended into a beautiful bottom, formed 
by a_ lateral valtey, which presented a picture of 
; home beauty that wentdirectly to our hearts. The 
‘edge of the wood, for several mule along the river, 
was dotted with the white covers of emigrant wa- 
gons, collected in groups at different camps, where 
the smokes were rising lazily from the fires, around 
which the women were occupied in preparing the 
evening meal, and the children playing in the grass, 
and herds of cattle, grazing about in the bottom, 
had an air of quiet security and civilized comfort 
that made a rare sight for the traveller in such a 
remote wilderness. 

“Jn common with all the emigration, they had 
been reposing for several days in this delightful val- 
ley, in order to recruit their animals on its luxurian 
pasturage after their long journey, and prepare 
them for the hard travel along the comparatively 
sterile banks of the Upper Columbia.” 

“On the 23d we hal approached within some- 
thing more than a mile of a Shoshonee. village, 
when suddenly a single horseman emerged from it 
at full speed, followed by another, and another, in 
rapid succession; and then party afler party poured 
into the plain, until, when the foremost rider reach- 
ed us, all the whole intervening plain was occupied 
by a mass of horsemen, which came charging down 
upon us with guns and nuked swords, lances, and 
bows and arrows—Indians entirely naked, and war- 
riors fully dressed for war, with the long red stream- 
ers of their war bonnets reaching nearly to the 
ground—all mingled together in the bravery of sa- 
vage warfare. ‘They had been thrown into a sud- 
den tumult by the appearance of our flag, which, 
among these people, is regarded as an emblem ol 
hostility; it being usually borne by the Sioux and the 
neighboring mountain Indians when they come here 
to war; and we had accordingly been mistaken for 3 
body of their enemies. A few words from the chief 
quieted the excitement; and the whole band, 1- 
creasing every moment in number, escorted us to their 
encampment, where the chief pointed out a place 
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for us to encamp, near his own lodge, and made 
known our purpose in visiting the village. In a very 
short time we purchased eight horses, for which we 

ave in exchange blankets, red and blue cloth, beads, 
knives, and tobacco, and the usual other articles of 
Judian traffic. We obtained from them alsoa con- 
siderable quantity of berries of different kinds, 
gmong which service berries were the most abun- 
gant; and several kinds of roots and seeds, which 
we could eat with pleasuse, as any kind of vegeta- 
ble food was gratifyiag to us. I ate here, for the 
first time, the kooyah, or tobacco root, (waleriana edu- 
lis,) the principal edible root among the Indians who 
inhabit the upper waters of the streams on the west- 
ern side of the mountains. It has a very stronr and 
remarably peculiar taste and odor, which I can com- 

are to no other vegetable that I am acquainted with, 
and which to some persons is extremely offensive. It 
was characterised by Mr. Preuss as the most horrid 
food he had ever put in his mouth; and when, in 
the evening, one of the chiefs sent his wife to me 
witha portion which she had prepared as a delica- 
cy to regale us, the odor immediately drove him out 
of the lodge; and frequently afterwards he used to 
beg that when those who liked it had taken what 
they desired, it might be sent away. To others, 
however, the taste is rather ar. agreeable one, and i 
was afterwards always glad when it formed an addi. 
tion toour scanty meals. Itis full of nutriment; 
and in its unprepared state is said by the Indians to 
have very strong poisonous qualities, of which it is | 
deprived by a peculiar process, being baked in the | 
ground for about two days.” 

“ August 25.—We made our encampment ina grove | 
of cedars immediately at the Beer Springs, which, on | 
account of the effervescing gas and acid taste, have | 
received their name fromthe voyageurs and trappers 
of the country, who, in the midst of their rude and | 


hard lives, are fond of finding some fancied resem-' 
blance to the luxuries they rarely have the fortune | 
to enjoy. | 
‘Although somewhat disappointed in the expecta. | 
tions which various descriptions had led me to form | 
oi unusual beauty of situation and scenery, I found it | 
altogether a place of very great interest; and a trav- | 
eller for the first time in a volcanic region remains | 
in a constant excitement, and at every step is arrest- | 
ed by something remarkable and new. ‘There is a 
confusion of interesting objects gathered together in | 
asmall place. Around the piace of encampment the | 
Beer Springs were numerous; but, as far as we could | 
ascertain, were entire!y confined to that locality in the | 
bottom. In the bed of the river in front, fora space of 
several hundred yards, they were very abundant; the | 
eflervescing gas rising up and agitating the water in) 
countless bubbling columns. In the vicinity round 
about were numerous springs of an entirely different | 
and equally marked mineral character. In a rather) 
picturesque spot, about 1 300 yards below our en- | 
campment, and immediately on the river bank, is the 
most remarkable spring of the place. In an opening 
onthe rock, a white column of seattered water is 
thrown up, in form like a jet-d’eau, toa variable 
height of about three feet, and, though it is main- 
tained in a constant supply, its greatest height is at- 
tained only at regular intervals, according to the ac- 
tion of the force below. It is accompanied by a 
subterranean nuise, which, together with the motion | 
of the water, makes very much the impression of a) 
steamboat in motion; and, wilhout kuowing that it| 
had been already previously so called, we gave to it 
the name of the Steamboat Spring. ‘The rock through | 
which it is forced is slightly raised in a convex man- | 
ner, and gathered at the opening into a urn-mouth- 
ed form, and is evidently formed by continued depo- 
sition from the water, and colored bright red by ox- | 
ide of iron. It is a hot spring, and the water has a\ 
pungent and disagreeable metallic taste, leaving a 
burning effect on the tongue. Within two yards of 
the jet-d’eau is a small hole of about an inch in diam- 
eter, through which, at regular intervals, escapes a 
blast of hot air with a light wreath of smoke, accom- 
panied by a regular noise. This hole had been no- 
ticed by Doctor Wislizenus, a gentleman who several 
years since passed by this place, and who remarked, 
with very nice observation, that smelling the gas 
Which issued from the orifice produced a sensation of 
giddiness and nausea. Mr. Preussand myself repeat- 
ed the observation, and were so well satisfied with 
i$ correctness that we did not find it pleasant to 
Continue the experiment, as the sensation of giddi- 
ness which it produced was certainly strong and de- 
cided. A huge emigrant wagon, with a large and 
diversified family, had overtaken us and halted to 
hoon at our encampment; and, while we were sitting 
at the spring, a band of boys and girls, with two or 
three young men, came up, one of whom | asked to 
Stoop down and sinell the gas, desirous to satisfy 
inyself further of its effecis. But his natural caution 
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serving, ins ccompanying us along our road, you will | 


-chandise to part with their wretched subsistence, 


‘them to temporary starvation. 


} ° | 
every year the Indian villages make new lodges, for | 








had been awakened by the sigular und suspicious 





features of the place, and he declined my proposal) in that eountry, and frequently moved down the val- 
decidedly, and with a few indistinct remarks about) ley of the Columbia, on both sides of the river, as far 
the devil, whom he seemed to consider the genius! as the Fishing falls. Below this point they never 
loci. The ceaseless motion and the play of the foun-| descended in any numbers. About the year 1834 or 
lain, the red rock, and the green trees near, make! 1835 they began to diminish very rapidly, and con- 
this a picturesque spot.” | tinued to decrease until 1838 or 1840, when, with 


August 29.—We find the following first mention of , the country we have just described, they entirely 


the most degraded tribe of Indians yet discovered on abandoned all the waters of the Pacific north of 
our continent—the root-diggers: 'Lewis’s fork of the Columbia. At that time, the 


“We have now entered a country inhabited by. Flathead Indians were in the habit of finding their 


these people; and as in the course of our voyage we | buffalo on the heads of Salmon river, and other 
shall frequently meet with them in various stages of Steams of the Columbia; but now they never meet 
existence, it will be well to inform you that scatter- | “ ith them farther west than the three forks of the 
ed over the great region west of the Rocky Moun-| Missouri or the plains of the Yellowstone river. 
tains and south of the Great Snake river, are numer-| “In the course of our journey it will be remarked 
ous Indians whose subsistence is almost solely deri- that the buffalo have not so entirely abandoned the 
ved from roots and seeds, and such small animals as the watery of the Pacific, Vy the Rocky-mountain 
chance and great good fortune sometimes bring with- | P¢gion south of the Sweet Water, us in the country 
in their reach. They are miserably poor, armed north of the Great Pass. _ This partial distribution 
only with bows and arrows, or clubs; and as the ©?" onty be accounted for in the great pastoral beau- 
country they inhabit is almost destitute of game, they , ‘Y Of that country, which bears marks of having long 
have no means of obtaining better arms. In the | been one of their favorite haunts, and by the fact 
vorthern part of the region just mentioned, they live; '#at the white huuters have more frequented the 
generally in solitary families; and farther to tbe, northern than the southern region—it being north of 
south, they are gathered together in villages. Those , ‘he South Pass that the hunters, trappers, and tra- 
who live together in villages, strengthened by associa- | 4¢"S, have had their rendezvous for many years past; 
tion, are in exclusive possession of the more genial | and from that section also the greater portion of the 
and richer parts of the country; while the others are | apd ~ rich furs oa taken, although always 
driven to the ruder mountains, and to the more in F ia ee a3 well as the most profitable 
hospitable parts of the country. But by simply ob- | 24" 'Ps . . 

P P or ) Py ‘In that region lying between the Green or Colo- 


become better acquainted with these people than we , "240 river and the head waters of the Rio del Norte, 
could make you in any other than a very long de-| 0Ver the Yampah, Kooyah, White, and Grand rivers—— 
scription, and you will find them worthy of your in- | all of which are the waters of the Coloradu—the buf- 
rein Aly | falo never extended so far to the westward as they 
‘ikea! F wen Re pata Nigh ente he did on the waters of the Columbia; and only in one 

OOls, Seeds, and grass, every vegetable inat a! or two instances have they been known to descend 
fords any nourishment, and every living animal! .. for west as the wnouth of the White river. In 
thing, insect or worm, they eat. Nearly approach-| travelling through the country west of the Rocky 
ing to the lower animal creation, their sole empluy-. Mountains, observation readily led me to the impres- 


ment is to obtain food; and they are constantly occu-! ion that the buffalo had. for the first time croséed 
pied in a struggle to support existence.” : Paey 


‘that range to the waters of the Pacific only a few 

The rapid and wasteful destruction of the buffalo | years prior to the period we are considering; and in 
in these western wildernesses has been often alluded this opinion | am sustained by Mr. Fitepatrick, and 
to and lamented by travellers, yet the subject is of so! the older trappers in that country. Io the region 
much importance that we cannot omit Captain Fre-. west of the Rocky Mountains, we never meet with 
mont’s very sensible observations upon it. On Au- any of the ancient vestiges which, throughout all the 
gust 30, mn latitude 42 deg. 14 min. 22sec. and long. country lying upon their eastern waters, are found 
(about) 112: in the great highways, continuous for hundreds of 

‘*A uumber of Indians came to visit us, and several) miles, always several inches and sometimes several 
men were sent to the village with goods, tobacco,’ feet in depth, which the buftalo have made in cross- 
knives, cloth, vermillion, and the usual trinkets, to| ing from one river to another, or in traversing the 
exchange for provisions. But they had no game of; mountain ranges. The Snake Indians, more partic- 
any kind; and it was difficult to obtain any roots from! ularly those iow down upon Lewis’s fork, have al- 
them, as they were miserably poor, and had but little ways been very grateful to the American trappers, 
to spare from their winter stock of provisions. Sev-! for the great kindness (as they frequently expressed 
eral of the Indians drew aside their blankets, show- it) which they did to them, in driving the butfalo so 


|ing me their lean and bony figures; and | would not! low down the Columbia river. 


anv longer tempt them with a display of our mer- “The extraordinary abundance of the buffalo on 


wore ace: Qi ah “abbas ~~ »\ the east side of the Rocky Mountains, and their ex- 
when tncy gave a8 @ reason ta 1 : ng , brs aed (raordinaty diminution, will be made clearly evident 
A grea’ porion ©!) frum the following statement. Atany time between 


the region inhabited by this nation formerly abound-! the years 1924 and 1836,a traveller might start from 
ed in game; the buffalo ranging ubcutin herds, as we | any given point south or north in the Rocky moun- 
had found them on the eastern waters, and the gag lain range, journeying by the most direct route to 
dotted with scattered bands of antelope; but so rap-! the Missouri river; and, during the whole distance, 
idly have they disappeared within a few years, that! his road would be always among large bands of 
sti A Be oll journeyed along, au occasional buffalo | buffalo, which would never be out of his view until 
skull and a few wild antelope were all that remuin-' he arrived almost within sight of the abodes of civil- 
ed of the abundance which had covered the country! ayo. 
with animal life. | “At this time, the buffalo occupy but a very limit- 
“The extraordinary rapidity with which the buf-| ed space, principally alung the eastern base of the 
falo is disappearing trom our territories will not ap- | Rocky Mountains, sometimes extending at their 
pear surprising when we remember the great scale southern extremity toa considerable distance into 
on which their destruction is yearly carried on.—_ the plains between the Platte and Arkansas rivers, 
With inconsiderable exceptions, the business of the | and along the eastern frontier of New Mexico as far 
American trading posts is carried on in their skins;! south as Texas. 
“The following statement, which 1 owe to the 
which the skin of the buffalo furnishes the materia!;; kindness of Mr. Sanford, a partner in the Americau 
and in that portion of the country where they are Fur company, will further illustrate this subject, 


‘still found, the Indians derive their entire Support) by exteusive knowledge acquired during several 


from them, and slaughter them with a thoughtless) years of travel throngh the region inhabited by the 
and abominable extravagance. Like the Indians) buffalo: 

themselves, they have been a characteristic of the) “The total amount of robes annually traded by 
great west; and as, like them, they are visibly dimin- | ourselves and others will not be found to differ much 
ishing, it will be mleresting to throw a glance back- | from the following statement: 


ward through the last twenty years, and give some Robes. 

account of their former distribution through the coun | American Fur company 70,000 

try, and the limit of their western range. | Hudson’s Bay company iu U00 
“The information is derived principally from Mr.) All other companies, probably 10,000 

Fitzpatrick,supported by my own personal knowledge | 

and acquaintance with the country. Ourknowledge| Making a total of 90,000 


does not go farther back than the spring of 1824, at) as an average annual return for the last eight or ten 
which time the buffalo were spread in immense) years. 

numbers over the Green river and Bear river val-; ‘In the northwest the Hudson’s Bay company pur- 
leys, and through all the country lying between the | chase from the Indians but a very small number— 
Colorado, or Green river of the guif of California, | their only market being Canada, to which the cost of 
and Lewis’s fork of the Columbia river; the meridian | transportation nearly equals the produce cf the fur:; 
of Fort Hall then forming the western limit of their | and it is only within @ very recent period that they 
range. The buifulo then remained for many years\ have received buffalo robes in trade, and, cut of the 
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46 
great number of buffalo annually killed throughout | 
the extensive regions inhabited by the Camanches | 
and other kindred tribes, no robes whatever are fur- 
nished for trade. During only four months of the | 
year (from November until March) the skins are | 
good for dressing; those obtained in the remaining 
eight months being valueless to traders, and the hides 
of bulls are never taken off or dressed as robes at any 
season. Probably not more than one-third of the 
skins are taken from the animals killed, even when 
they are in good season, the labor of preparing and 
dressing the robes being very great, and it is seldom 
thata lodge trades more than twenty skins in a year. 
It is during the summer months, and in the early 
partof autumn, that the greatest number of buffalo 
are killed, ane yet at this time a skin is never taken 
for the purpose of trade.” | 

‘From these data, which are certainly limited, | 
and decidedly within bounds, the reader is lefi to | 
draw his own inference of the immense number an- 
nually killed. 

‘“‘In 1842 [ found the Sioux Indians of the Upper 
Platte demontes, as their French traders expressed it, 
with the failure of the buffalo, and in the following 
year large villages from the Upper Missouri came 
over to the mountains at the heads of the Platte in 
search of them. The rapidly progressive failure of 
their principal and almost their only means of sub- 
sistence has created great alarm among them, and 
at this time there are only two modes presented to 
them by which they see a good prospect for escaping 
starvation: one of these is to rob the settlements along 
the frontier of the States; and the other is to form a 
league between the various tribes of the Sioux na- 
tion, the Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, and make war | 
against the Crow nation, in order to take from them | 
their country, which is now the best buffalo country | 
in the west. This plan they have now in considera- | 
tion, and it wonld probably be a war of extermina- ; 
tion, as the Crows have long been advised of this | 
state of affairs, and say that they are perfectly pre- | 
pared. These are the best warriors in the Rocky | 
Mountains, and are now allied with the Snake Indi- | 
ans; and it is probable that their combination would | 
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our busy conjectures we fancied that we should find 


every one of the large islands a tangled wilderness. 


of trees and shrubvery, teeming with game of every 
description that the neighboring region afforded, and 
which the foot of a white man or Indian hand never 
Frequently during the day clouds had 
rested on the summits of their Jofty mountains, and 
we believed that we should find clear streams and 
springs of fresh water; and we indulged in anticipa- 


_tions of the luxurious repasts with which we were 


to indemnify ourselves for past privations. Neither, 
in our discussions, were the whirlpool and other 
mysterious dangers forgotten, which Indian and hun- 
ters’ stories altriouted to this unexplored lake. The 
men had discovered that, instead of being strongly 
sewed, (like that of the preceding year, which had 
so triumphantly rode the canons of the Upper Great 
Piatte,) our present boat was only pasted together 
in @ very insecure manner, the maker having been 
allowed so little time in the construction, that he was 
obliged to crowd the labor of two months in several 
days. ‘The insecurity of the boat was sensibly felt 
by us; and, mingled with the enthusiasm and excite- 
ment that we all felt at the prospect of an under- 
taking which had never before been accomplished, 
was a certain impression of danger, sufficient to give 
a serious character to our conversation. The mo- 
mentary view which had been had of the lake the 
day before, its great extent and rugged islands, dimly 
seen amidst the dark waters in the obscurity of the 
sudden storm, were well calculated to heighten the 
icea of undefined danger with which the lake was 
generally associated. 


**S-plember 8.—A calm, clear day, with a sunrise 
temperature of 41°. In view of our present enter- 
prise, a part of the equipment of the boat had been 
made to consist in three air-tight bags, about three 
feet lonz, and capible each of containing five gal- 
lons. ‘These had been filled with water the night 
before, and were now placed in the boat, with our 
blankets and instruments, consisting of a sextant, 
telescope, spygiass, thermometer, and barometer.” 

“Ou Septemher 9 the day was clear and calm; the 
thermometer at sunrise at 49°. As is usual with 


extend itself to the Utahs, who have so long been | the trappers on the eve of any enterprise, our peo- 
engaged in war against the Sioux. Itis in this! ple had made dreams, and theirs happened to be a 


section of country that my observation formerly led 
me to recommend the establishment of a military 
post. 

“The further course of our narrative will give 
fuller and more detatled informstion of the psesent 
disposition of the buffalo in the country we visited.” 

On September 6 the party obtained the first view 
of the object of their auxious search, the Great Salt 
Lake: 

“The waters of the Inland Sea, stretching in still 
and solitary grandeur far beyond the limit af our vi- 


sion. It was one of the great points of the explora- | 


tion; and, as we looked eagerly over the lake in the 
first emotions of excited pleasure, | am doubtful if 
the followers of Balboa feit more enthusiasm when, 
from the heights of the Andes, they saw for the first 
ihe great western ocean. It was certainly a mag: 
nificent object, and a nobie lerminus to this part of 
our expedition; and to travellers so long shul up 
among mountain ranges, a sudden view over the ex- 
panse of sileut waters had in it something sublime. 
Several large islands raised their high rocky heads 
out of the waves: but whether or not they were tim- 
bered was stall left to our imagination, as the dis- 
tance was tov great to determine if the dark hues 
upon them were woodland or paked rock. During 
the day the clouds had been gathering black over the 


mountains to the westward, and, while we were | 


looking, a storm burst down with sudden fury upon 


the lake, and entirely bid the islands from our view. ; had been decided we should first visit, the summit of 


So far as we could see, along the shores there was 
not a solitary tree, and but little appearance of grass; 
and ou Weber’s fork, a few miles below our last en- 
campment, the timber was gathered into groves, aud 
then disappeared entirely.” 


bad one—one which always preceded evil—and con- 
“Sequently they looked very gloomy this morning; but 
|we Lurried through our breakfast in order to make 
an early start, and have all the day before us for our 
adventure. The channel in a short distance became 
so shallow that our navigation was at an end, being 
‘merely a sheet of soft mud, with a few inches of wa- 
jter, and sometimes none at all, forming the low wa- 
|ter shore of the lake. All this place was absolute- 
,ly covered with flocks of screaming plover. We 
tovk off our clothes, and, getting overbuard, com- 
menced dragging the boat—-making by this operation 
|a very curious trail, and a very disagreeable smell 
in stirring up the mud, as we sank above the knee 
jatevery step. The water here is sull fresh, with 
only an insipid and disagreeable: laste, probably de- 
| vived from the bed of fetid mud. After proceeding 
in this way about a mile we came to a small black 
ridge on the bottum, beyond which the water be 
jcame suddenly salt, beginning gradually to deepen, 
jand the bottom was sandy and firm. It wasa re- 
markable division, separating the fresh water of the 
iravers from the briny water of the lake, which was 
entirely saturated with common salt. Pushing our 
| little vessel across the narrow boundary, we sprang 
on board, and at jength were afloat on the waters of 
the unknown sea. 
| ‘We did not steer for the mountainous islands, but 
directed our course towards a luwer one, which it 


which was formed like the crater at the upper end 
(of Bear river valley. Sv long as we could touch 


the bottom with our paddies we were very gay; but | 


gradually, as the water deepened, we became more 
| still in our frail batteau of gum cloth distented with 


enaitiiony ae, 
eee 


up the lake. The form of the boat seemed to be ay, 
admirable one, and it rode on the waves like a water. 
bird; but at the same time it was extremely slow in jt, 
progress. When we were a little more than hai 
way across the reach two of the divisions betweey 
the cylinders gave way, and it required the constant 


use of the bellows to keep in a suilicient quantity of 


air. Foralong time we scarcely seemed to ap. 
proach our island, but gradually we worked across 
the rongher sea of the open channel into the smooth. 
er water under the Jee of the island; and began ty 
discover that what we took for a long row of peli. 
cans ranged on the beach were only low cliffs 
whitened with salt by the spray of the waves; and 
about noon we reached the shore, the transparency 
of the water enabling us to see the bottom ata con. 
siderable depth. 

“It was a handsome broad beach where we land. 
ed, behind which the hill, into which the island was 
gathered, rose somewhat abruptly; and a point of 
rock at one end enclosed in a sheltering way; and, as 
there was an abundance of drift wood along the 
shore, it offered us a pleasant encampment. We 
did not suffer our fragile boat to touch the sharp 
rocks; but, getting overboard, discharging the bag- 
gage, and, lifting it gently out of the water, carried 
it to the upper part of the beach, which was com- 
posed of very small fragments of rocks.” 


“Carrying with us the barometer and other instru- 
ments, in the afternoon we ascended to the highest 
point of the island—a bare rocky peak, eight hun- 
dred feet above the lake. Standing on the summit, 
we enjoyed an extended view of the lake, enclosed 
ina basin of rugged mountains, which sometimes 
left marshy flats and extensive bottoms between 
them aud the shore, and in other places came direct. 
ly down into the water with bold and precipitous 
bluffs. Following with our glasses the irregular 
| shores, we searched for some indications of a com- 
munication with other bodies of water, or the en- 
trance of other rivers, but the distance was so great 
that we could make out nothing withcertsinty. To 
the southward, several peninsular mountains three 
or four thousand feet high, entered the lake, appear- 
ing, so fur as the distance and our position enable! 
us to deiermine, to be connected by flats and low 
ridges with the mcuntains in the rear. Alihough 
these are probably the island usually indicated on 





shore, we have preferred to represent them, in the 
small map on the .preceding page, precisely as we 
were enabled to sketch them on the ground, leaving 
their more complete delineation for a future survey. 
The sketch, of which the scale is nearly sisteen 
miles, is introduced only to show clearly the extent 
of our operations, which, it will be remembered, 
were made when the waters were at their lowest 
stage. At the season of high waters in the spring, 
it is probable that all the marshes and low grounds 
are overflowed, and the surface of the lake consi- 
derably greater. In several places (which will be 
indicated to you in the sketch by the absence of the 
bordering mountains) the view was of unlimited ex- 
tent-—here and there a rocky islet appearing above 
the water al a great distance; and beyond, every 
thing was vague and undefined. As we look over 
the vast expanse of water spread out beneath us, 
and strained our eyes along the silent shores overt 
which hung so much doubt and uncertainty, an! 
which were so full of interest to us, I could hardly 
repress the almost irresistible desire to continue our 
exploration, but the lengthening snow on the moun- 
tains was a plain indication of the advancing season, 
and our frajJ linen boat appeared 30 insecure that 


of the lake. I therefore unwillingly resoived to 
terminate our surv ey here, and remaining satisfied 
for the present with what we had been able to add 
to the unknown geography of the region. We fell 
pleasure also in rememberi ng that we were the first 
who, in the traditionary annals of the country, had 





The voyage on the lake and the preliminary anti-| air and pasted seams. Although the day was very | visited the islands, and broken, with the cheerful. 


cipations are thus graplucally described: 


calm there was a considerable swellon the Jake; and 


|sound of human voices, the long solitude'of the place 


“With Mr. Preuss and myself, Carson, Bernier, |there were white patches of foam on the surface,! Fro:n the point where we were standing the ground 


and Basil Lajeunesse, tad been selected for the boat 
expedition—the first ever attempted on this interior 
sev; and Badeau, with Derosier, and Jacob (the co- 


/ which were slowly moving to the southward, indi- 
| cating the set of 4 current in that direction, and re- 


calling the recollection of the whirlpool stories.— 


fell off on every side to the water, giving us a per: 
fect view of the island, which is twelve or thir 
teen miles in circumference, being simply a rocky 


lored man) were to be left in charge of the camp.— | he water coutinued to deepen as we advanced, the | hill, on which their is neither water nor trees of any 


We were favored with most delightful weather.— 
To-night there was a brilliant sunset of golden orange 
and green, which left tue western sky clear and 
beautifully pure; but clouds in the east made me lose 
an occuliation. 
around us, and the evening was very pleasant, with 
a temperature of 6U9—a vight of a more southern 


m | + . 
autumn. For our supper we had yampah, the most | outside the nearest islands, ‘what are those yonder? 


agreeably flavored of the roots, seasuned by a small 
fat duck, which had come in the way ol Jacob's 
rifle. Around our fre to-night were many specula- 
tions op what to-morrow would biing forth, and in 


‘l&ke becoming almost transparently clear, of an ex- 
tremely beautiful bright green color; and the spray, 


| which was thrown into the boat and over our clothes, | 


was directly converted into a crust of common 


> Ss | . 
Ihe summer frogs were singing|salt which covered also our hand and arms.— 


‘Captain,’ said Carson, who for some time had been 
looking suspiciously at some whitening appearances 


‘won't you just take a look with the glass?) We 
/ceased paddling fur a moment, and found them to be 
| the caps of the waves that were beginning to break 
|under the force of a strong breeze that was coming 


| Kind.” 

“At sunset, the temperature was 70°. We had 
arrived just in time to take a meridian altitude of the 
sun, and other observations were obtained this evel 
ing, which place our camp in latitude 41° 10! 2 
‘and longitude 112° 21’ @5" from Greenwich. From 

a discussion of the berometrica] observations mave 
during our stay on the shores of the lake, we have 
adlopted 4,200 feet for its elevation above the Gull 
of Mexico. In the first disappointment we felt frou! 
the dissipation of our dream of the fertile islands, ? 
called this Disappointment island, 


maps of this region as entirely detached from the J 


was unwilling to trust our lives to the uncertainties 
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| the travelled road from the town of Westport, on the 


the great South Pass, is 1,323 miles. 
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«Out of the drit wood, we made ourselves plea- 
sant little lodges, open to the water, and, after hav- 
ing kindled large fires to excite the wonder of any 
straggling savage on the Jake shores, lay down for 
the first time in a long journey in perfect security; 
no one thinking about his arms. The evening was 
extremely bright and pleasant; but the wind rose 
during the night, and the waves began to break hea- 
vily on the shore, making our island tremble. 1 
had not expected in our inland journey to hear 
the roar of the ocean surf; and the strangeness of 
our situation, and the excitement we felt in the as 
sociated interest of the place, made this one of the 
most interesting nights I remember during our long 
expedition.” 

The following brief but significant observations 
occur on the 13th anu 14th September, when the ex- 
pedition was in latitude 41 deg. 42 min. 43 sec., and 
jongitude 112 deg. 05 min. 12 sec.: 

“The people to-day rather low-spirited, hunger 
making them very quiet and peaceable; and there 
was rarely an oath to be heard in the camp—not even 
a solitary enfunt de garce. It was time for the men 
with an expected supply of provisions from Fitzpa- 
trick to be in the weighborhood; and the gun was 
fired at evening, to give them notice of our lucality, 
but met with no response. 

“September 14.—The people this evening looked 
so foriorn that I gave them permission to kill a fat 
young horse which I had purchased with goods from 
the Snake Indians, and they were very soon restor- 
ed to gayely and good humor. Mr Preuss and my- 
self could not yet overcome some remains of civiliz- 
ed prejudices, and preferred to starve a little longer; 
feeling as much saddened as if a crime had been com- 
mitted.” 

Captain Fremont whens crossing the dividing 
ridge which separates the waters of Bear river, 
(which flows into the Great Salt Lake,) and those of 
the Snake river, or Lewis’ fork of the Columbia, says: | 

“The bottoms of this river, (Bear,) and of some 
of the creeks which | saw, form a natural resting 
and recruiting station for traveliers, now, and in all 
time tocome. The bottoms are extensive; water 





excellent; timber sufficient; the soil good, and well 
adapted to the grains and grasses suited to such an | 
elevated region. A military post and a civilized | 
settlement would be of great vaiue here; and cattle | 
and horses would do well where grass and salt so | 
much abound. The lake will furnish exhaustless 
supplies of salt. All the mountain sides here are 
covered with a valuable nutritious grass, called bunch 
grass, from tire form in which it grows, which has a 
second growth in the fall. The beasts of the In- 
dians were fat upon il; our own found it a good sub- 
sistence; and its quantity will sustain any amount of 
cattle, and make this truly a bucolic region.” 


The expedition reached Fort Hall, in lat. 43 deg. 
01 min. 30 sec., and long. 112 deg. 29 min. 54 sec. 
on the 19th September, where they obtained a sup 
ply of provisions, but experienced much inconve- 
nience from the frost aud snow of a very early win- 
ter. Respecting the propriety of establishing a mi- 
ltary post in the neighborhood of Fort Hall, Capt. 
Fremont says: 

“Allowing fifty miles for the road from the Beer | 


. . . . . } 
springs of Bear river to Fort Hall, its distance along | 


frontier of Missouri, by way of Fort Liramie and 
Beyond this 
place, on the line of road along the barren valley of 
the Upper Columbia, there does not occur, for a dis- 
tance of nearly three hundred miles to the westward, 
a fertile spot of ground sufficiently large to produce | 
the necessary quantity of grain, or pasturage enough | 
lo allow even a temporary repose to the emigrants. | 
On their recent passage, they had been able to ob-| 
lain, at very high prices, and in insufficient quantity, | 
only such assistance as could be aflorded by a small | 
and remote trading post—and that a foreign one— | 
Which, in the supply of its own wants, had necessa- 
rily drawn around it some of the resources of civi- 
lization, bui which obtained nearly all its supplies 
from the distant depot of Vancouver, by a ditticult 
Waler carriage of 250 miles up the Columbia river, 
and a land carriage by pack borses of 600 miles.-- 
An American military post sufficiently strong to give 
lo give to their road a perfect security against the 
Ndian tribes, who are unsettled in locality, and.very 
Uicertain in their dispusition, and which, with the 
Necessary facilities for the repair of their equipage, 
Would be able to afford them relief in stock and grain 
fom the produce of the post, would be of extraerdi- 
hary value to the emigration. Such a post (and all 
Olhers which may be established on the line to Ore- 
690) would naturally form the nucleus of a settlement, 
“which supplies and repose would be obtained by 
the emigrant, or trading caravans, which may here- 
‘ier traverse these elevated, and, in many places, 
*Solate and inhospitable regions.” 











From Fort Hall the expedition travelled princi- 
pally along the banks of Lewis’ river, a distance of 
612 miles, to ‘* Fort Nez Perce,” 3 trading establish- 
ment of the Hudson Bay company, erected a few 
hundred yards above the junction of the Walahwala 
with the Columbia river, which they reached on Octo- 
ber 25th. On the 17th October, when deviating from 
the.course of the river to avoid a detowr to the north, 
which it makes at Fort Boise, the travellers reached 
the valley of the Grand Rond: 

“One of the few places,” says Capt. Fremont, 
“we have seen in our journey so far, where a farmer 
would delight to establish himself, if he were con- 
tent to live in the seclusion which it imposes. It is 
about 20 miles in diameter, and may in time form a 
superb county.” In this neighborhood the trees 


grow to an immense size; the party met ‘with pines | 
apparently 200 feet high, and 3 to 7 feet in diame- | 
‘Some white spruces were 12 feetin circu n- | 


ter.” 
ference, and one of the larches ten; eight feet being 
the average of those measured along the road.— 


Their height appeared to be from 100 to 180, or per- | 


haps 200 feet, and the trunks of the larches were 
sometimes 100 feet without a limb, but the white 
spruces were generally covered with branches, near- 
ly to the root. 
particularly the lower ones, declining.” 


FREMONT’S REPORT. = 








} 
All these trees have their branches, | 


| 
! 


* 











have lost a number of their animals, and those who 
had drived their stock down the Columbia had 
brought them safely in, and found for them a ready 
and very profitable market, and were already pro- 
posing to return to the states in the spring for ano- 
ther supply. 

‘In the space of two days our preparations had 
been completed, and we were ready to set out on our 
return. It would have been very gratifying to have 
gone down to the Pacific, and, solely in the interest 
and in the love of geography, to have seen the ocean 
on the western as well as on the eastern side of the 
continent, so as to give a satisfactory completeness 
to the geographical picture which had been formed 
in our minds; but the rainy season had now regular- 
ly set in, and the air was filled with fogs and rain, 
which left no beauty in any scenery, and obstructed 
observations. The obiect of my instructions had 
been entirely fulfilled in having connected our recon- 
noissance with the surveys of Captain Wilkes; and, 
although it would have been agreeable and satis- 
factory to terminate here also our ruder astrono- 
mical observations, [ was not, for such a reason 
justified to make a delay in waiting for favorable 
weather.” 

Capt. F. left Fort Vancoaver, on his homeward 
journey, on the 10th of November, and arrived at 


About nine miles above the Nez Perce fort is the | the Dalles of the Columbia, a distance of ninety 
junction of the two great forks of the Columbia; the , miles, on the 18th. 


expedition did not go up to the junction, being pres- 
sed for time. 


| 


“The camp was now occupied” (continues the 
narrative) ‘tin making the necessary preparations for 


‘From the South Pass to this place is about 1,000; our homeward journey, which though homeward, 
miles; and as it is about the same distance from that | contemplated a new route, and a great circuit to the 
pass to the Missouri river at the mouth! of the Kar-! south and southeast, and the exploration of the Great 
sas, it may be assumed that 2,000 miles is the neces-| Basin between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 


sary land travel in crossing from the United States to Vevada. 


the Pacific Ocean on this line. 


Three principal objects were indicated, 


| by report or mips, as being on this route; the cha- 


Captain Fremont proceeded by the river in a) 


large canoe, from the Methodist missionary estab-. 


lishment below the falls of the Columbia, to Fort 
Vancouver, which he reached about midnight on 
the 6th November. This was the furthest west- 
ward point of the outward bound journey, being, 


by the goule of the expedition, 2,766 miles from: 


Kansas, on the western frontier of the state of Mis- 
souri. 

‘‘In the morning, (says Capt. F.) the first object 
that attracted my attention was the barque Colum- 
bia, lying at anchor near the landing. 


racter or existence of which 1 wished to as- 
certain and which [ assumed as landmarks, or 
leading points on the projected line of retur..— 
The first of these points was the Tlamath lake, 
on the table land between the head of Fall ri- 
ver, which comes to the Columbia, and the Sacra- 
mento, which goes to the bay of San Francisco; 
and from which lake a river of the same name 
makes it was westwardly direct to the ocean. This 


‘like and river are often called Kilumet, but I have 


She was, 


about to start on her voyage to England, and was | 


now ready for sea, being detained only ia waiting 
the arrival of the express batteaus, which descend 
the Columbia and its north fork with the overland 


mail from Canada and Hudson’s bay, which had been | 


delayed beyond their usual time. 
waited upon Dr. McLaughlin, the executive officer 


1 immediately | 


of the Hudson Bay company in the territory west of | 
the Rocky Mountains, who received me with the, 


courtesy and hospitality for which he has been emi- 


nently distinguished, and which makes a forcible aud | 


‘delightful impression ona traveller from the long 


wilderness from which we had issued. Ul was im- 


mediately supplied by him with the necessary stores | 
and provisions to refit and support my party in our) 
contemplated winter journey to the states; and also_ 
with a Mackinaw boat and canoes, manned with | 


Canadian and lroquois voyages, and Indians, for their 
transportation to the Dalles of the Columbia. In 
addition to this efficient kindness in furnishing me 
with these necessary supplies, | received from hima 
warm and gratifying sympathy in the suffering which 


chosen to write its name according to the Ludian pro- 
nunciaticn. 

“The position of this lake, on the line of inland 
communication between Oregon and California; its 
proximity to the demarcation boundary of latitude 
42°; its imputed double character of lake, or mea- 
dow, according tothe seasou of the year; and the 
hostile and warl.ke character attributed to the Ja- 
dians about it— Il made it a desireable object to 
visitand examine. From this lake our course was 
intended to be about southeast, to a reported lake 
called Mary’s, at some days’ joacaey in the Great 
Basin; and thence still on southeast, to the reputed 


| Buenaventura river, which has had a place in so 


ynany maps, and counteaanced the belief of the ex- 
istence of a great river flowing fron the Rocky 
Mountains to the bay of San Feancisco. Fro a the 
Buenaventura the next point was intended to be in 
that section of the Rucky Mountains waich tacludes 
the eads of Arkansas river, and the opposite walters 


of the Califoraia gulf; and theuce down the Arkaisas 


his great experience led him to anticipate for us in, 
our homeward journey, and a letter of recommen. 
dation and credit for avy officers of the Hudson Bay | 


company into whose posts we might be driven by un- 
expected misfortune. 

‘Of course the future supplics for my party were 
paid for, bills on the government of the U. States 


tu Bent’s furt, and ho.ne. 

‘(his was our projected line of return—a great 
part of it absolutely new to geographical, botanical, 
and geological science—and the subject of reports 
in relation to, lakes, rivers, deserts, and savages 
hardly above the condition of mere wild animals, 
which inflamed desire to know what this lerra incog - 
nita really contained. It wasa serious enterprise, 
at the commencement of winter, to undertake the 


‘traverse of sucha region, and with a partly cunsist- 
| 


being readily taken; but every hospitable attention | 


was extended to me, and | accepted an invitation to 


take a room in the fort, ‘and to make myself at home | 


while I staid.’ 

‘| found many American emigrants at the fort; 
others had already crossed the river into their land 
of promise—the Walahmette valley. Others were 
daily arriving, and ail of them had been furnished 





ing only of twenty five persons, and they of many 
nalious—American, French, German, Canadian, Lla- 
dian, and colored—and most of them young, several 
being under twenty-one years of age. All Knew that 
a slrange country was to be exptored, and dangers 
and hardships to be encountered; bul no one bleuch- 
ed at the prospect. Ou the conirary, courage aod 
confidence animated the whole party. Cheerfulness, 


with shelter, so far as it could be afforded by | readiness, subordination, prompt obedience, charac- 
the buildings connected with the establishment.—| terized all; nor did any extremity of peril and prive- 
Necessary clothing and provisions (the latter to be| tion to which we were afterwards exposed ever belie, 
afterwards returned in kind from the produce of|or derogate from, the fine spirit of this brave and 


their labor) were also furnished. 


sistance was of very great value to the emigrants, | 
‘deserved compliment to the character of the brave 


whose families were otherwise exposed to much suf- 
fering in the winter rains, which had now commenc 
ed, at the same time that they were in want of all 
the common necessaries of life. Those who had 
taken a water conveyance al the Nez Perce fort con- 
tinued to arrive safely, with no other accident than 





This triendiy as- | generous commencement.” 


With this high, and, from the result, most truly 


inen who formed the body of the expedition, and 
this developmeat of the objects contemplated by 


| tneir commander on their return journey, we must 


close this present article—reserving the striking in- 
cidents of that homeward but devious route, and 


has been already mentioned. The party which had | some general comments upoo the entire expedition 


passed over the Cascade mountains were reported to! and its results for a future dav. 
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U.S. REVENUE anp ExPeENsES. A brief reference to 
the probable condition of the public treasury for the cur- 
rent year, was made in our last number, under the Ta- 
RIFF head. We find the conjectures there adventured, 
sirungly fortified by statements contained in the Demo. 
cratic Review for September, which show a decline equa! 
to $7,0U0,000, in the cevenue, for the last sx months,— 
say twenty per cent., and a much larger decline is likely 
to take place forthe quarter ending September the 30th, 
inasmuch as more than one third of the revenues for the 
whole year, are collected in that portion of the fiscal 
year just closed. 

Tie prooubility is therefore, that the expenses will 
much exceed the revenue of the fiscal year 1346. 

The revenue for the fiscal yea’, ending the 30ch June, 
1545, is stated to be— 





Customs, ‘ ; 7, : $27 427,325 

Lands, ° ‘ , > 2,053 .330 

Miscellaneous, ‘ t 124 535 
$29,615,240 

The expenses, same period — 

Civit, : 30: : . , : $5,637 072 

Ary, ° ; , , , R 9,534,102 

Navy, Wis onid ; ie 6.227,639 


1.054.883 


Interest, . . . ? r , 7,537,913 
7,537, 


Debt, ; . ‘ a " ° 








$29 691,609 

The receipts during the fiscal year, falls about tive 

millions of dollars below the official estimates presented 

to-cangress in the treasurer’s annual report in Decem- 
ber last. re 

The expences exceed the estimates about five millions. 


A part of the expences were thrown over into the year | ped, 
1846, and ‘will come upon a diminished revenue, to the | light. 


absorption of the surplus.” 
Mr. Walker is no doubt an able secretary of treasury. 


How he will contrive to predicate a repeal of existing | 


duties upon this condition of the treasury, is the ques- 
tion. 

Money marxer. At Boston, business sti!] continues 
active, and the banks find a use for all the money they 
have to lend, at six per cent. interest, which is the great 
current rate, although something more Is Occasionally 
paid, out ot doors. Stocks have advanced considerably 
during the week, and investinen's are beginning to be 
made. in anticipation of the approaching bank dividends. 
The ‘‘shorts” in the share market have iad rather a se- 
vere time of it, fora few days past. Sellers of Western 
railroad shares, particularly. have found ic impossible to 
borrow the stock, as formerly, and have been compelled, 
in a number of instances, tu pay from five to six dollars 
per share advance upon their time sales. 


At New York, mo.ey is quite in demand. The effect 





There was somewhat more activity in the New York 
market after the arrival of the Great Western, than for 
some time pasviows, but it was owing to the sellers yield- 
ing somewhat to buyers. 6,000 bales were suld on the 
12:h, at ordinary to good 5526; middling to good <—s 
7a7i; middling fair to fair 73a82; full fair to good fair 
a 83; fair nominal. 

‘I'he stock on hand at Shipping ports of the U. States 
on the Ist Sept. 1344, 159,772 bales. 
Same date 1845, 94,126 * 
Shipped during the 12 months to Great 

Britain, 

During the same time to France, 
To the north of Europe, 276 062 “ 
Consumed in the United States 399 587“ 

Cotton at New York, “inact ive at former prices,”—or 

rather ‘‘in favor of buyers.” 


Fiour. Immediately after the arrival of the Great 
Western, 15,000 barrels of flour were quietly purchased 
-s wy New York market, at about 4 75 to ship for Eng- 
and. 

Wieat and flour. At Boston, flour is in fair demand 
at $5; Georgetown new 5 123; at Philade!phia flour ad- 
vanced 12: cents per barrel for good brands now at 4 50. 
Wheat in demand at. from 95to 105 cents. At New 
York, Gennesee flour 4 81a4 873; Ohio flat hoops, 
,4 75—demand not so active. At Baltimore, large arri- 

vals of wheat this week, which find ready purchasers 

'atimproved prices, red 90 to 93, white 106 a 108; flour 
'4 50. Inspections of the week 7,783 barrels, 592 half 
barrels. 


1,419,112 bales. 
250,357“ 











| ‘Topacco. A heavy business has been done this week 
| by the Baltimore inspectors, 
ed to 2 339 hogsheads 


the receipts having dmount-| and by their assistance has recovered all but Montevideo, 
,of which 1,043 were Marylaud,| and has long beseiged that city, the Buenos Ayreai 
1,263 Ohiv, 6 Kentucky, 1 Virginia, and 21 Misscuuri.— | squadron blockading its entrance. The city is defended | 


New York city prison, has now 201 inmates. The 
usual average has been about 140. 


Nai. Business. The amount of nails made in the U. 
States is estimated to be $50,000 tons! Forty thousand 
casks, or four million pounds of nails are annually inade 
by the Bos:on company, atthe Mill Dam. Estimating 
the nuaiber of nails at 160 to the pound, the number 
here made daily, will be about two miliions; and estima. 
ting this number to be but the 25th part of those made 
in the United States, fifty-milhons are made, sold, and 
used per day. 

“O K.” For a long time, the people puzzled their 
brains to d’scover the meaning of the cabalistic leners 
*o. K.” Recent events, however. furnish a key to the 
uustery. What can they mean but for “Oil this Koy. 
neat’—Oregon, Kalifornia, Kanada, and Kuba. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Patriotism. The Pennsylvania state 
treasurer J. B. Snowden, esq., announces the receipt of 
a donation of fifty dollars from a non-resident, but a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, to be appropriated towards the 
payment of the interest on the state debt. 


Rice Crop. It is sufficiently ascertained that the crop 
will be below an average, to authorise an advance iy 
prices, and they have advanced accordingly. 


Soura America.—Important. Eventful incidents are 
occurring ou the Rio La Plate. 


In 1838 General Orbe, then atthe head of the Urn. 


guay Republic, of which Montevideo is the capital, was | 


overthrown by General Rivera, aided by the French.— 
He resorted to the Buenos Ayrean government for aid 


’ 


‘T'he active demand which we noticed last week contin- | by about 400 of the inhabitants, and 2,600 foreigners, 


and the stock on hand of Maryland is now very, receiving munitions, &c. from the French and English | 
The stock of Ohio is heavier. Prices, Maryland} squadrons. Appearances indicated that the seige was 


| frosted 1 50 to 2 00; common to good and middling $2! about to terminate in favor of the besiegers. The French, 


of the late fire is felt sensibly now, the losses requiring | 


to be adjasted, and the banks are obliged to be cautious. 

Ai Philadelphia, Bickne!l’s Reporter says: “No par- 
ticular change in the money market. First rate papers 
readily negotiated, and although our banks have some- 
what diminished their discount lines, we hear few com- 
plaints, except in cases of doubtful paper. The fall trade 
has fallen off somewhat. ‘Vhe impression is, thatin the 
aggregate it will not prove very large, but sound, whole- 
some, and pretty well distributed.” wdieg 

The Pennsylvanian, says: “Vhe requisitions of the 


guvernment have been large, and the deprsite banks | 


cuinpelled to callin their loans. ‘The offerings for dis- 
count at our city banks are very heavy, and the direc- 
tors have commenced a curtailment of their business, 


in case of disurderin the money market, and exhibiting 
tv the commonwealth at the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture, evidences of a well conducted business.” j 
At Baliimore, money is in fair demand and at fair 
rates. The offerings at bank are large and increasing. 


a Jarger fall business than they apparently are now 
doing. 

Drafis on New Orleans and Mobile are selling at New 
York at 4a} per cent. discount. 

All are anxiously looking for the next steamer from 
England. which it is expected will bring something gon- 
elusive as to harvest there. If their anxiety in Eng- 
land, is relieved as to having sufficient bread without 
having to import, it is expected that American 8 ‘curl 
ties will go up rapidly there, and consequently here also, 
(fia Mexican war is averted.) Y, 1 
their harvest falls short, flour will advance rapidly, for it 
isevident from accounts from the continent of Kurope, 
that they will not have much of that article to spare. 

MARYLAND StaTE sTocks, continue to improve. Sales 
of Maryland 6's have been effected during the week, 
5,000 nt 791; 5,000 (5 days to 30.) at 80; 7,000 do. at do.3 
245 (cash) at 793; 1,200 5’s at 663. Sterling o's wanted 
at 69—none in market. Coupons 80. Baltimore 6's, 1890, 
1.02441.02}3 Balumore and Ouio Railroad bonds 1.023, 
and scarce. 


Corron pomEstic coops. During the month of Au- 
gust, 1.417 packages were exported from New York.— 
Quite a heavy business is now doing in these goods at 
Baltimore for the interior, at fair prices. The supply ts 
hardly equal to the demand. 


Corton. New crop of cotton is now reaching market 
rapidly. ——e : L 
The first bail of the new Sea Island, reached Charles: 


ton on the 9ih just. 


a5; good 5 50a 7 00; fair 7 25 a 14 00. 
mon to middiing 2 25 a4 50; good $5 a 6. 
$6 a 13. 

EXCHANGES remain as heretofure quoted—N. York on 
London 9}al0; on Paris 5 233. 


| 
| 


Ohio com: | Knglish, and Brazilian authorities immediately interfere 
Wrappers! and resolve to re-establish the governinent of Uruguay, 


under Rivera. 

The French minister, Baron Deffandis, and the Eng. 
ish nunister, Mr. Ousley, demanded the withdrawal! of 
the Argentine troops, under Oribe, by whom Mountevi. 


Deatus, during the last week at Philadelphia, 104, of; deo is invesied, and have notified Oribe that’ if the Ar- 


which 33 were under oie year of age; 10 were persons 
of color; 8 died of consumption. 


At Baltimore, 56, of which 15 were underfone year; ; compel him to retire. 


5 were free colored, 3 slaves; 12 died of consuinption. 


i 


} 


gentine army be not promptly withdrawn, English and 
‘rench troops will be landed from the squadrons, t 


the seize. Orders have alsu been transmitted from the 


At New Orleans, tliree cases of yellow fever, and one! same sources, to the Argentine adimiral, to raise the 


death by that disease occurred on the 10ih iustant—ihe 
first tuat has vecurred there this season. 

—‘Major general Henry Sewall, a veteran patriot of the 
revolution, and a patriarch ia the sucial state, depart d 


| 


bluckade of Montevideo. This order has not been comn- 
plied with. ‘lhe Argentine government requested the 
inediation of the charge @atlairs of the United Srates, 
William Brent, Jr., who accepted it, but the Eayhish 


this life, at his residence in this town, on ‘Thursday of; and French ministers declined it, on the ground of his 


last week, aged 93 years. Few men have been more 

deservedly honored through a long life than he. 

S. was in the whole revolutionary struggle, having en- 

tered the ariny 'n 1776, and continued in it ull the peace 
mor ? . Ty 

of 1783. He was personally acquainted with Wasu- 


‘INGTON, to whose staff he was for a time attached.—| 


Gen. | 


‘There are letters now in his house written by him to, 
Wasiingion in friendly correspondence after the war | 


was over.” [Gospel Banner, Augusia, Geo. 


—Henry Boyer, a soldier of the revolution, was burried | 


; with the houors of wat, by the Wayne volunteer compa- 


ny from Southwark, Pirlade!phia, on the 18th inst. 


Ecugspor anp Peru.—JWur, anarchy, and confusion.— 
Quito, 19th June, i845. I write you these tew hasty 


lines .y way of Boyota, as Don Vicenti Cardenas, the | 


; ia oe bh wmealean New Grenadian charge d'‘afluirs, sends off a courier to 
fur the purpose, no doub’, of strengthening thetinsetves | 


night, with despatches to his government in Bogota 
Tuts capital, Quito, is abandoned by its government, and 
is actually in the hands of a revolutionary party! Val 
divieru and his niinisters and troops, &c., evacuated last 


| Saturday, I4th instant, and have gone tv Rio Bainba.— 


On the contrary, if | 


. ; i General Flores, the president, (Vaidiviero was acciden- 
The Baltimore merchants and jobbers have seldom done | . Ah, 


|tal president,) at last accounts was at Bababoga near 
| Guayaquil, with fifteen hundred men, and warring 
‘against Guayaquil. It is thought they will unite at Rio 
| Bamba, and come up and try and retake this place.— 
|The opposition, or revolutiouary party, is said to be tuo 
strong ana inany think General Flores will fall. ‘The 
|} whole country isin a state of civil war. Anarchy and 
| confusion prevails in every department, and God only 
| knows when or where it will end. 
| Corres. U. S. Gazette, 


Fires. At South Boston, on the 14h property estima- 
ited at $80,000, was destroyed by a fire which commen 
ced in a white lead factory, corner of F and 5th streets. 

At Columbia, S C., a number of honses and a quan: 
tity of cotton were burnt on the 12,h inst. 


GeorGgia.—LLand granting. 
the Yth inst. says—'I’he last weck at the capitol has been 
one of great excitement. ‘To the astonishment of our 
ciuzens, at least four or five hundred persons, from eve- 
ry section of the state, on ‘l‘uesday las!, presented them- 
selves to apply fur reverted lands. Abvut four thousand 
applications were made, and it took the treasurer, with 
the assistance of fuur clerks, nearly two days to receive 
the money and the applications. 


New YORK STATE PRISON. There are now confined 
in this institution at Sing Sing, 793 males and 64 fe- 
inales: 9 convicts have been discharged between the 
16th of August and the 13:h instant, 8 have died, and 4 
pardoned by the clemency of the governor. Those dis- 
, charged lad served out their term of sentence 
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not being of equal rank. 

The impression at Buenos Ayres at the last dates, 
July 5th, was thatthe British and French ministers pass- 
ports would be presented and retaliation resorted to. 

Rio pe Janerio dates © the 9.4 August just re: 
ceived at Balu:ure. Letters of that date say: “The 
British minister here has received despatches trum Mun: 
tevideo sayiny that the Euglish and French have placed 
@ man-ol-war along side of each of Rosas’ ves-els c/ 
war off Montevideo, and intormed them that they cou! 
not move. Rosas has been defeated in the interior by 
Paz and Lopez, and is now forcing every man fromm 4 
tu 70 years of uge into his army 4s a last struvgle, and 
is doubUess near his political end.” 

Montevideo advices tv the 19th says: “A Freneh brig 
of war has hauled up to the head of our barbur for the 
protection of the lett wing of the lim s, and the Britisi 


ship Cowus lias anchored in a position outside :v beat! 


upun the enemy on the right wing. ‘These movemen's 
evince a hos ile character 1 anticipation.” 

Haytl anv Sr. Domingo war. ‘The Island is again! 
a distracted state. ‘Ihe Dominicans are making gre 
effurts to get rid of Haytian authority. The Dominica 


president has ordered out alithe male inhabitants to re) ' 
aenin? 
‘Lhe Dominica 7 


pel the invading forces, and several engagements hai 
taken place, without decisive result. 
forcibly seiz d the late New York pilot buat Virginia’ 
irading there under American colors, and cunverted bi! 
into a inan of war, intending to invade the Hayuens ¥) 
sea. This outrage will of course receive proper aitel 


| tion from our government. 


Our latest dates are Port au Prince, 2d Sept. 


Steamers. The leviathan Great Britain, left N. Yuu 
for Liverpool on the 30 ult., witt 53 cabin passengers. 

The Caladonia, leit Boston on the 16:h with 35 pa 
sengers, for Liverpou!. 

The Great Western, had aver 500 tons of freight, 40 
her passage money, the last arrival, amounted to ove! 
$14,500—the most profitable trip she has ever made. 


‘I'he new propeller steam packet ship, Massachuse! ~ 
the first of the new line beiween New York and Live’ 


pogl, sailed on the 15.h inst., with nine passengers. 


“THE ARMY OF OBSERVATION.” 
spirits. 


Thomaston, in Maine, whence com's so much of if 
lime used in New York and elsewhere to lay up 5”) 


building, is almost entizely built of wood, the citize" 


fi iding it more profitable to export the lime than to us’ 


Wiimineton, Det.—Population. By a census i* 
taken, there are nuw 10,639 inhabitants, an increase "> 
2,272, since 1840 
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The Argentines retuse to raise ? 
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ation.” Accounts to the 
instant {rom Corpus Chrisu, left the army in health 6 — 
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